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CHAPTER XIX. BUILDING CASTLES, 


THE happiness that filled Mrs. Gordon’s 
breast as, three weeks after her departure, 
she took the train for Longham, may well 
be imagined! Everything had prospered 
beyond her expectations—the expectations 
ehe had nursed for years, fearing to tell her 
children of them lest they should be dis- 
appointed in the end—and no disappoint- 
ment had come upon her. The house, and 
property, and the income were all hers, 
indisputably hers. 

The servants at the Warren had all been 
dismissed, and a stranger put in just to keep 
the house clean and aired. Mrs, Gordon 
would have liked to know where Miss 
Evans was; but she had disappeared, 
though Mr. Blackston said he believed 
she had found another situation. Grace 
and Sibyl were far away in a German 
town enjoying the discomforts of a German 
school. Mrs, Gordon did not care to think 
much about them ; but when she did so, she 
settled that she had done the kindest thing 
possible. They would be far away from 
all the painful associations, they would 
learn German at her expense, and they 
would not be likely to come back to 
England to injure the sweet innocent 
minds of Minnie and Bee for many years. 
Not that she wished to hide the truth 
from the world. Why should she? She 
had done nothing to be ashamed of. She 
had found in her own house two poor girls 
whose very existence was a reproach to 





them, and she had sent them to finish 
their education abroad, paying every penny 
of their expenses. She believed the school 
to be a good one, for Mrs, Johnson, 
“the kindest person imaginable,” was 
acquainted with some one who had once 
been there, and her Jegal adviser had said 
that he understood it was kept by a very 
respectable German lady. 

Mrs. Gordon thus reviewed her conduct, 
and could find nothing wherewith to 
reproach herself. 

Bat, returning mentally to her own 
family, this sudden inflox of wealth would, 
she knew, enable them to take their right 
position in the fashionable world by right 
of money as well as birth. 

Austin might look about him and 
find a neighbouring heiress, or, at least, 
choose a girl with some fortune without 
being thought anxious to recruit his own. 
Now that everything was settled, Mra. 
Gordon rather wished to have him at 
once back with her; but his unfortunate 
engagement would prevent his return 
till the autumn at least, for Austin was a 
man of his word, and she knew that 
nothing short of her falling ill would make 
him fail in his engagement to young Jones, 
or throw up what he had undertaken. 

Mrs, Gordon called Austin Quixotic ; for 
though aloud she always upheld the prin- 
ciples which actuated him, yet for her- 
self she always found excuses, and 
good excuses too, which released her from 
doing what was disagreeable and incon- 
venient or militated against the carrying 
out of her plans. She knew well enough that 
though she could influence her daughters, 
she could not move Austin when once his 
mind was made up on a certain course of 
action, For this reason she was very glad 
that he had been out of the way during 
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her first settlement ‘of the Gordon effairs ; 
yet, though her only zon often thwarted 
her, she nevertheless clung to him and 
loved him more than all her daughters 
put together. 

She had now another source of secret 
pleacure in Bee’s engagement. She had 
meant the Captain to marry one of her 
daughters, and she had expected it would 
be Minnie; but on the whole, it was 
fortunate that his choice had fallen on Bee, 
as Minnie could now make a far better 
matcb, and with her beauty and her 
improved position she might even 
Here followed a lovely castle in the air, 
where Minnie was seep, exqnisitely dressed, 
walking hand-in-hand with a baronet and 
possessing a large house of her own. Of 
course this little plan was very, very private, 
for Mrs. Gordon hated common worldly 
people and match-makiag mothers. But 
when she came down irom the clouds, 
she felt quite prepared to welcome the 
first son-in-law with undisguised pleasure. 
First, because he was of good family and 
altogether eligible; secondly, because he 
would have plenty of money by-and-by; 
and thirdly, because, in the present, he had 
enough to marry on without the widow’s 
cruse of oil being wasted by too early 
division. 

“It is a pity he is a little too old and 
too grave for Bee. However, thank 
Heaven, it is all for the beat.” 

This exhibition of religious thankfulness 
was accompanied by Mra. Gordon’s sweetest 
staile and most resigned expression, for she 
felt sure that every one would praise her 
able management. 

When the widow alighted at the door 
of the small villa, she felt that she had 
done good to her family as well as to her- 
self, 

The three Miss Gordons were at the 
door to receive their loving parent, and 
two of them felt an increase of affection 
because their mother had ably carried out 
her mission. They were richer, and, there- 
fore, rust be happier. Bee alone did not 
share their sentiments; but this was because 
Colin Grant loved her. Sordid motives 
and Colin Grant could not occupy the 
same space at once, so the sordid motives 
gracefully made their bow and retired 
from Beatrice’s heart. 

“ Doar Frances, you have been overdoing 
yourself; you are quite thin,” said Mrs, 
Gordon, “And as for you, Minnie, 
darling,’ what is the matter with you? 
You ali want me, I see, except Miss Bee, 








who, in my absence, has found some one 
to take my place.” 

Beatrice blushed, and looked down 
thoughtfully. She was very unlike a 
happy engaged maiden. The truth was, 
she could not bear the subject mentioned 
before Minnie, who, since her outburst, 
had satisfied herself with taking no notice 
of her younger sister, and treating her as 
— had done something to be ashamed 
of. 
“Mother, do tell us exactly what the 
house is like,” asked Minnie, ‘Does 
the neighbourhood seem likely to be a 
pleasant one?” 

- The house is beautifully situated ; but, 
after reflection, I thought it better that we 
should not go there till the spring.” 

“Not at once?” said Minnie. “ Must 
we stay in this stupid neighbourhood all 
the winter?” 

“T thought it would be nicer for Bee to 
stay here at present, for, of course, she 
wants to see as much as possible of her 
dear Colin.” 

‘Please don’t consider me, mother,” 
put in Bee, quite unaccustomed to he 
looked upon as important. “I am sure 
Colin would not like to put out any of 
your plans.” 

* Anyhow, there will be no more slaving 
away at one’s clothes,” added Minnie, who, 
however, cared for no other occupation 
when she was indoors, so the release was 
not of much importance to her, 

‘And then I hope Austin will come 
home,” said Bee, who longed to tell her 
brother all about Colin. She knew that 
those two would appreciate each other. 

“Dear boy! Idon’t know. He writes 
so kindly about it all; but he fancies he 
is bound by his promise to stay with this 
young Jones. They are going on to 
Germany after Rome. Austin has such 
exaggerated ideas of duty. He says that, 
as Jones must learn to speak German, 
they mean to go into a real German family 
where no English is spoken. It sounds 
terribly dull; those German fraus are so 
stupid,” 

“‘ How strange we never knew about this 
cousin!” said Bee, slowly. ‘I wonder if 
he guessed we should have his house? Did 
he, mother ?” 

“He died very suddenly,” replied her 
mother, and then turned the conversation 
in such a marked manner that the girls 
understood the subject was not to be dis- 
cussed, 

Captain Grant had been invited to 
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dinner, and came accordingly in good time, 
finding no one to receive him but Mrs. 
Gordon. Bee had purposely left them 
alone. 

Mrs. Gordon knew exactly how to 
behave to a future son-in-law, though this 
was the first time she had been put into 
such a situation Indeed, she was much 
less embarraszed than the Captain himself, 
who stumbled over his remarks in no very 
brave manner. However, he had nothing 
to fear, so his shyness was wasted. Mrs. 
Gordon was only too glad to label him as 
belonging to the family, and very soon 
made him feel at his ease. 

«You must come here as much as you 
like,” she said, sweetly. ‘‘ Remember, this 
is your home in future as well as Bee's. I 
am much afraid you will find her still 
a child, but time will mend that; and 
I have tried to keep my dear chil- 
dren from all knowledge of the wicked 
world.” 

“A child in truth and honesty, What 
could one desire better?” murmured the 
Captain, wondering why Heaven rewarded 
him so much, for he honestly thought that 
Mrs. Gordon was the embodiment of all 
that was most beautiful in a Christian 
mother. No wonder that Bee was so per- 
fect with such a guide! The worthy 
Captain was quite incapable of reading a 
woman’s character except so far as it ap- 
peared on the surface; but happily for 
him, his future wife was wise enough to 
see that his standard was a far different 
one to that of her own family. 

‘‘T must congratulate you,” remarked 
Captain Grant, when Bee had been snuf- 
ficiently discussed, “on your new pro- 
perty. Curiously enough, I once stayed 
in that neighbourhood, and thought it 
lovely ; and more curiously still, I men- 
tioned it to your daughters as the place 
where I once saw two girls that reminded 
me forcibly of them.” 

“ Indeed !” 

Mrs. Gordon stooped to pick up a stray 
pin. How much she wished that the 
Captain had not visited that spot ! 

“ Carious, wasn’t it? But of course they 
could not have been relations,” 

‘One does occasionally come across 
curious coincidences,” said Mrs, Gordon, 
and then, happily for her, Frances made 
her appearance, and the conversation was 
turned; but Mrs. Gordon felt an un- 
comfortable suspicion—nay, a certainty— 
that her future son-in-law had somehow 
seen Grace and Sibyl when they were 





younger, Coincidences were curious, and 
sometimes tiresome; yet she hardly knew 
why she should object to the Captain 
hearing the “story,” except that, like 
Austin, he was a Quixotic man. Don 
Quixote may have killed chivalry, but he 
left behind him a very troublesome virtue 
to take its place, which has been named 
after him to remind us of his inconvenient 
good nature, 

Bee was quite content to sit silently 
by her Captain, to listen to his stories 
about India and the men who had done 
noble deeds, and whose acquaintance he 
had made. Minnie, in private to Frances, 
voted him ‘an awfully slow bore, always 
harping on India.” She did not take the 
trouble to notice that these stories in- 
variably turned on somebody’s heroic deeds, 
and that there was never any spice of 
malice and slander in the Captain’s con- 
versation. No wonder that the Gordon 
family found him slow! Mrs. Gordon in 
secret shared Minnie’s opinions, for she 
liked the spice of society malice better 
than the milk of human kindness ; but ef 
course she hid her opinion and listened in 
the most interested manner to her future 
son-in-law’s conversation, taking pains to 
recall mutual acquaintances, and to appear 
extremely glad to hear about them and 
their affairs, 

If the Captain was happy, it was because 
it never entered his head how much he was 
put up with for the sake of his money and 
his position ; and in his case it would have 
been folly to be wise, so the good officer 
enjoyed his courting time, and after dinner 
he indulged in more than one innocent 
make-believe. He suddenly recollected that 
there was a book he had specially noticed 
in the other room. It was about India, 
Would Bee mind fetching it for him, 
because he was holding Minnie’s wool ? 
Then, directly she was gone, of course he 
solemnly told the other ladies that he felt 
sure Bee could not reach down the book 
without help, and that he had better go 
and give her the necessary assistance. 

“How I hate lovers in a heuse!” 
remarked Minnie, yawning, after one of 
these episodes, which only amused her 
mother, “they destroy all one’s comfort ; 
it aggravates one’s temper to witness con- 
tinual spooning.” 

“Wait till your time comes, dear 
Minnie,” replied her mother, 

“T hope it never will come in that form 
for really Beatrice has utterly changed 
since her engagement. She does nothing 
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but study the map of India, and repeats 
the Captain’s endless dull stories as if 
they were full of wit. It is fortunate he 
did not fall in love with me, I could not 
have stood it for long.” 

“Why do you listen to her? I never 
do,” said Frances. ‘ Mother, what about 
new furniture for the Warren—will there 
be much wanted ?” 

‘““What there is, is somewhat old- 
fashioned ; but that style is coming in 
again. How you two will enjoy all the 
arranging !” 

“Mrs. Crozby has been extra civil since 
she heard the news,” said Minnie, ‘ People 
seem to think us so interesting now without 
our taking any trouble about it. The glow 
of Mr. Bush’s gin-palace has paled before 
our property. How foolish people are !” 

This was true; but Minnie much enjoyed 
the folly of her neighbours when exhibited 
in this manner, and her scorn of it was 
merely verbal. 

A more interesting conversation was 
going on between the lovers in the 
other room, Alone with Bee, the Captain 
dropped India and its dependencies, but 
spoke of his future home, of his early 
remembrances, and especially of his mother. 
He wanted Bee to know her through him. 
She had been so clever, so good, so high- 
minded, and some day Bee was to carry 
out all the ideas she had cherished. The 
poor should have model cottages, such as 
those of which his mother had often drawn 
out plans, and then the women and chil- 
dren of the soldiers should have their joint 
care. 

“TIT want to build cottages for old 
soldiers, Bee. You see, they like talking 
to army folk. They can never have the 
same feeling for civilians; the regiment, 
and the special wars, and the grand 
blunders we officers made, all this is their 
delight.” 

Bee listened and drank in this new life, 
which was always to turn on the welfare 
of others and not round themselves; and 
the wondered why, all her life before now, 
she had thought so little of others, little 
guessing in her humility that the unselfish 
work she had done at home had now 
brought its own reward, that it had made 
her able to appreciate some one who pos- 
sessed a far higher standard than those 
about her. 

Of course these conversations ended by 
Bee’s declaring that she was quite un- 
worthy of Colin’s love, and Colin reiterated 
the contrary, when the lovers remembered 





that they had pretended to fetch a book, 
and returned to the drawing-room with a 
great show of interest about somebody’s 
travels, as if that had been the subject of 
their long conversation. 

Nobody was taken in by their little 
farces, while Minnie laughed them to scorn, 
and.saw no beauty in the honest soldier's 
love story. Mrs. Gordon saw the advan- 
tage of the man’s position, and Frances 
tried not to think at all. Once upon a 
time, when she had been quite young, she 
had refused an offer from a man she loved 
because he was poor; but she meant to 
stifle regret, and so she always set about it 
in a business-like manner, little guessing 
that regrets are like things you throw into 
the waters of the Dead Sea—they will rise 
to the surface and will not sink. 


CHAPTER XX. THE CURATE OF LONGHAM. 


THE TOWERS was so named from its 
possessing two imposing castellated towers, 
one at each end of the building, like 
toy castles in boxes. Each tower con- 
tained one delightful octagonal room, 
one of which was fitted up as the 
Admiral’s workshop. This good man had 
the mania for turning and carpentering left 
to him as a legacy from his more energetic 
days. He might usually be found busily 
employed in turning stools, croquet-mallets, 
dumb-waiters, bread-plates, pegs, and a 
host of other useful and useless things 
which were sometimes difficult to dispose 
of, for the Towers was already full of his 
handiwork, giving one a feeling that every- 
thing about the place was of a circular 
shape. ‘A little wooden present from the 
Admiral” was quite a joke at Longham, 
and the worthy man’s visiting acquaint- 
ances might be recognised by these wooden 
mementoes, 

He was a tall, fine, good-natured old 
gentleman, very proud of Colin, and never 
tired of telling exploits in which Colin had 
figured, to which the latter objected, but 
bore them with patience for his father’s 
sake. Admiral Grant had been devoted 
to his wife and was still devoted to her 
memory, 80 he expected every woman, 
worthy of the name, to be a reflex of the 
departed; but finding, alas! that few 
reached this model of perfection, he came 
to the conclusion that the human race— 
in the female line—had sadly deteriorated. 
When the Aduwiral’s stories were not 
about Colin, they turned upon his own 
nautical experiences, and the beginning, 
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‘‘when I was a boy,” was received with a 
stifled sigh by the Longham men. ‘The 
poor ‘old fellow has Colin on the brain 
and is a bore of the first water,” said 
they ; but then aristocratic blood flowed in 
his veins, so that fact diluted much of the 
spite of the ladies. Moreover, the Ad- 
miral had a cousin who was a Bishop, and 
the Bishop now and then appeared at the 
Towers. In the eyes of the Longham 
church-going people a Bishop was not a 
clergyman, but something far more pre- 
sentable. - 

It must be owned that Longham had 
no very exalted opinion of the English 
Churcb, as represented by their own 
Rector, who cared more for his creature 
comforts than for church services, and was 
willing to keep a curate to do all the 
work, In spite of this, Longham Church 
was crowded on Sunday morning, for the 
residents went to church as regularly on 
Sunday as they went to business on Monday. 
To have taken to irreligious ways would 
have scandalised Longham. Society could 
not do without that Sanday morning 
meeting-place; the ladies could not have 
discussed the bonnets in the week, and 
those not in society could not have 
known what distinguished guests were in 
their midst if they had not seen them 
during the morning service. 

The present Curate of Longham was in 
love with Miss Minnie Gordon with a secret 
love, which was the joy and the misery of 
his life. The Rev. Nathaniel Philips was 
really a good preacher, far superior to his 
Rector, whose series of platitudes had not 
even the usual connecting links generally 
received by the hearers in lieu of argu- 
ments, 

The church was too small to receive 
both rich and poor within. its walls, so, 
naturally, the poor were left out and the 
rich outvied with each other for seats, there 
being a graduated scale of payment ac- 
cording to position. The better you could 
see the pulpit the more you paid for this 
privilege. It often surprised Mr. Philips 
how willingly his parishioners paid for 
listening to a service they cared nothing 
about, and yet how grudgingly they gave if 
the plate were passed round for the poor. 

* Pot down my name, Mr, Getham, for 
fifty pounds. I suppose you will ask the 
Fishers ¢ ” 

When the list came round, Mr. Bush 
altered his figures from fifty pounds toa 
hundred pounds because the Fishers had 
given a hundred pounds. It would never 





do for the firm of Fishers to be thinking 
it could outbid the Bush firm! Both 
givers were quite indifferent as to the 
object for which their money was asked ; 
it had something to do with a reading- 
room for the poor, but this in the minds 
of the Bushes and Fishers was entirely 
useless, 

Those in Longham who had no “ firm” 
interests had, on the other hand, to keep 
well with society, and if they sometimes 
were absent from service, they made up in 
the matter of dinner parties, 

* Jones may put down his name once in 
a way for a hundred guineas,” said Mr. 
Robinson one evening while at a dinner 
party (of course Jones was not there), 
“but you won't find this wine on his 
table, and his dinner parties are like 
Christmas, they come but once a year.” 

The display and the good cheer at some 
of these entertainments was a most fruit- 
fal subject of conversation among the less 
wealthy of the inhabitants. 

The poor little Curate, who had been 
suddenly landed in the midst of this 
Longham society after having lived all his 
life in rural seclusion, felt that there was 
something wrong about the spiritual state 
of Longham ; but what could he do? There 
was no ill-feeling about him personally, all 
classes felt entitled to ask the Curate to 
dinner, and all did ask him. When Mr. 
Philips retired to the inner chamber of his 
thoughts, he quite shuddered to think of 
the many dinners he had eaten since he 
came to Longham. He felt that he was 
like Benjamin, and had seven times too 
much food put before him, and this feel- 
ing was doubled when he read of the 
needs of some East End London parish, 

**Good heavens!” sighed the poor 
Curate, “if some of these men would give 
the price of one of these dinners, what a 
boon it would prove to St. Simon-in-the- 
Gutter where poor Dawson is working him- 
self to death.” But in his heart he knew 
that there was not the remotest chance 
of one of his own parishioners doing so. 
The Fishers had not turned their inte- 
rest towards the East End of London, 
80, of course, the Bushes would not dream 
of it at present, as there was nothing to 
be got by such a course. 

Certainly it was Mr. Philips’s duty to 
be all things to all men in his parish, but 
yet he found that his very graciousness 
only led him into greater difficulties, 

He was received by all with open arms, 
but he must not pretend to preach to his 
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hosts ; and, indeed, being a gentleman, 
Mr. Philips could hardly have discoursed 
on the folly of feasting when he himeelf 
dined at the rich man’s table. 

Every now and then the Carate’s sen- 
sitive nature felt quite crushed and bruised 
when some new host, as the wine was 
passed round, would call out in the jovial 
tone habitual at Longham among | the 
prosperous : 

* A capital sermon, Philips, you gave us 
last Sunday ; ’pon my word we shall see 
you a Bishop some day, lawn sleeves, and 
all the rest of it!” 

“Toe rest of it will be swallowed up in 
the lawn sleeves,” exclaimed a guest, 
alluding to the diminutive stature of the 
Carate. 

“Why not say a comfortable Deanery, 
apron and gaiters }—that is more the cos- 
tume fitted for you, Philips; ‘pon my 
word, a dapper little Dean you would 
make! Good dinners and nothing to do.” 

Of course Mr, Philips smiled and denied 
any wish to don the clothing either of a 
Bishop or a Dean; and then, poor fellow, 
he remembered the “ capital sermon” had 
been about the blessings of poverty and 
the reward of meekness. 

He had pleaded for the poor, and now, 
as they all partook of a sumptuous dinner, 
these rich people complimented him on his 
capital sermon, 

He did not expect much praise, nor was 
he conceited enough to think that his 
words would stir the heart of any rich 
Longham resident, and make him give up 
his regal fare and choice wines ; but what 
made him wince was that his words, 
spoken from the depth of his heart, were 
looked upon as a piece of ingenious rhetoric 

_ or a@ neat mechanical exercise, to be called 
good or bad according to the success of its 
rhythm and its sounding periods. 

Now and then Mr. Philips was seized 

with the desire to do something terrible, 

such as boldly to appeal for money to 
build a new church with free seats, or 
even to ask for a large sum for St. Simon- 
in-the-Gutter ; but then he recollected in 
time that if he made such an appeal his 
Rector would strongly disapprove, and 
would cali his ideas “‘new-fanglsd notions ” 
which sooner or later led in a High Church 
direction. 

So, instead of converting Longham, Mr, 
Philips had fallen in love with Miss 

. Minnie Gordon. At all events the Gordons 
were gentle and kind, and they did not 
praise his sermons to his face, and in 





church they looked most devout. Alas! 
even in this quarter Mr. Philips was 
doomed to disappointment. The first 
time he felt enough at his ease with the 
Gordons to mention something about 
encouraging a better church feeling at 
Longham, Miss Minnie stared at him a 
little and then said, smiling, and very 
gently : 

“Oh, yes, people do wear outrageous 
bonnets here on Sundays; but some of 
them have such bad taste it is hopeless 
to try and teach them any better.” 

Alas! he was again misunderstood. 
What cared he about bonnets, and taste, 
and classes? He had preached so elo- 
quently about “no respect of persons.” 
He himself wished to call all men brothers 
if only the world would let him do so; 
but Longham soon showed him that his 
theories were only for the pulpit and 
must not be introduced into private 
life. 

So Sunday after Sunday Nathaniel 
Philips preached to his Longham congre- 
gation with earnestness and as much heart 
as he had left ; but since the affair of the 
dinner he had never been able to preach a 
“ capital sermon” with the same fervour. 
Now he rather addressed the poor who, 
at the end of the church, slunk into 
the very few free seats left for them. 
Perhaps the seed might take root in poor 
soil and bring forth some wild fruit. 
Mr. Philips had once read a legend of a 
great preacher who, lifted up with pride 
as he saw the crowds hanging on his 
words, had been allowed to behold a 
vision, In his dream he saw the Throne 
of God, and one poor beggar who had 
sat on the pulpit steps praying that the 
preacher's words might be accepted, and 
for the beggar’s sake the prayer was 
granted. 

Unfortunately there was no chance of a 
beggar being able to penetrate so far as 
the pulpit stairs in Longham Caurch, they 
were at the far end, and if they were at 
all deaf they could not hear the sermon ; 
besides, had one strayed up to the pulpit 
the pew-opener would soon have evicted 
him, so the Rev, Nathaniel raised his voices, 
painfully hoping that the beggar at least 
might hear him, if the rich man despised 
him aud his sermons. But our hopes are 
often realised in an unexpected manner ; 
30 it happened that it was no beggar who 
first shed balm into the Curate’s wound, 
but no less a person than Captain Grant, 
the only son of worthy Admiral Grant, 
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whose gout was always troublesome on 
Sunday mornings, 

Mr. Philips remembered so well the 
first time he saw Captain Grant’s earnest 
face in church, with a far nobler expres- 
sion than could be seen on most of the 
rich men who settled themselves to listen 
to a capital sermon. The Curate was so 
much surprised that he actually forgot 
several of his best sentences composed on 
purpose to impress the expected beggar. 

Soon after the Captain left a card for 
Mr. Philips at his lodgings, and an invita- 
tion to dinner soon followed. 

The Admiral hdd not before taken 
much notice of the Curate, He preferred 
a muscular Christian who would take an 
interest in his turning-lathe, and who had 
more presence and more inches in his 
measured stature; however, as Colin 
wished it, the Curate was bidden, and 
came. Nathaniel Philips felt at once the 
difference of his reception, He was not 
only a curate, but a man and a gentleman, 
and, above all, a clergyman; and when 
the Admiral had retired to the octagonal 
room, the Captain rejoiced the Curate’s 
heart by remarking : 

“IT wanted to thank you for your 
sermon last Sunday.” 

“Indeed!” stammered Nathaniel. ‘So 
few care.” 

“Ts it so? I thought, on the contrary, 
that you had a very attentive congrega- 
tion.” 

‘Ab, yes, very attentive.” But the 
Curate knew now how impossible it was 
to explain the difference between attentive 
and retentive. 

“ Attention is 
with,” said Colin, 

“Do you think so?” and the Curate 
felt how little the Captain knew about the 
matter. 

“Well, yes. When I was in India I 
sometimes preached to our men. Don't 
be surprised ; it was because there was n0 
one else,” 

“But you did not dine with them 
afterwards?” said the Curate, with a 
sigh, 

“Why, no, certainly; you know the 
mess is select.” 

Colin thought the Curate just a little 
odd, but certainly a wortby fellow, as his 
sermon had shown. 

“Yee,” said Nathaniel, “ yes, that makes 
all the difference ; you find out then how 
much your sermon is appreciated. Long- 
ham is polite enough to listen on Sunday, 


everything, to begin 





but I do not think it makes the least 
difference to them on Monday.” 

Colin understood now, and 
laughed. 

“T see! 
none.” 

“They are all very kind—too kind; 
they would willingly rain my digestion 
with good dinners if I did not sometimes 
make a stand against them.” 

“Give them time,” said Colin, shortly ; 
but there was something which inspired 
courage in his words. 

“Thank you; your kindness does me 
good. Br tI don’t think the Longham 
people wil] ever appreciate me. Perhaps 
if I could go down a coal-mine and stay 
there with the miners for three days with- 
out food, when I came up again they 
would perhaps listen to my teaching ; 
but—there is no coal in this district.” 

‘On the other hand,” laughed Colin, 
“you might be called a fool for your 
pains! One never can tell; so it’s best 
to take people—and yourself—as you find 
them,” 

Since that memorable evening the Curate 
had found life easier to bear. He had 
made one firm friend if no other; only it 
was rather bard when that one friend was 
constantly to be seen entering the earthly 
paradise, alias the villa, which contained 
Miss Minnie Gordon. 

The Curate tried to stifle the seeds of 
jealousy which, in spite of himself, would 
take root and bear fruit in the shape of 
hours of sad broodings, till one day Captain 
Grant himself brought back the lost 
though empty happiness to the Curate’s 
heart by saying : 

‘You must wish me joy, Philips, I 
don’t know if you have noticed, or 4 

“Oh yes, I have,” stammered Mr, 
Philips. 

“Then you can really wish me joy, 
because a 

“Yes, I do,” interposed the poor man, 
“T really do, I hope you will believe 
me.” 

* Believe you! Why not?” 

‘“‘T thought, perhaps, if you had noticed 
—I mean if I had——” 

‘‘] was sure you would not disapprove ; 
besides, it will be very much for your 
interest, I hope, in the future. We shall 
let you carry out all your plans, and we 
must buy the living for you. I am 
sure——” 

“No, indeed you must not do that; 
in fact, I do not mean to stay here 
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after you are married tc—Miss Minnie 
Gordon.” 

“Miss Beatrice, you mean. I cannot 
marry two Miss Gordons.” , 

The Curate’s heart gave a bound; the 
horizon once more became golden ; but he 
tried to hide his feelings, it must be 
owned, at the expense of truth. 

"Oh yes, of course I mean Miss Beatrice; 
and if you really think that I can do any 
good here——” 

“Of course I do; and I promise you, 
my dear Philips, that we will never ask 
you to dinner. I know that is what you 
dread the most.” 

More denials and stumbling excuses fol- 
lowed on the part of the good little Curate, 
who then left the Captain’s presence with 
a light step. After all, he might still 
worship Miss Minnie with a good con- 
science ; but how blind the Captain must 
bave been to overlook the loveliest and 
the best Miss Gordon ! 





A FORSAKEN WEST INDIA ISLAND. 





WHEN, as we lay in the harbour of 
Saint Pierre, Martinique, we announced 
our intention of passing an entire fort- 
night in the adjoining British island of 
Dominica, the speech was received with 
surprise and derision by our fellow-pas- 
sengers, Wewere assured that we should be 
ready to commit desperate deeds from sheer 
ennui in a couple of days. The blackest 
pictures were drawn for our benefit of the 
horrors of the solitary boarding-house 
which would be our home, and most par- 
ticularly we were warned that we should 
have no “ fun” or amusement of any kind. 
The Jast contingency seemed to be the 
most emphatically impressed upon ur, and 
we could not help wondering that in these 
days of culture and the worship of the 
beautiful), “fun” and amusement should 
be deemed such essentials of enjoyment 
by intelligent travellers. For our own 
part a temporary escape from “ fun” was 
a main object of our wandering off upon a 
track which, from a tourist point of view, 
is, strange to say, almost untrodden. 
When Japan the Romantic became merged 
in Japan the Modern and Go-ahead, we 
cast our eyes hopelessly elsewhere in 
search of some pleasant spot where a man, 
wearied with the heat and strife of busi- 
ness and pleasure life at home, could find 
a haven of refuge. 





Half derisively an adviser said : “ Try 
the poor old played-out West Indies.” 
We took the hint, and the result of our 
exploration so far was wonder that such 
exquisite gems in the British Colonial 
diadem should so long have escaped the 
eye of the ubiquitous British traveller. 
Still, in Jamaica, in Trinidad, in Bar- 
badoes, we were in the midst of an active, 
bustling world. We wanted complete 
rest and quiet, and in the search thereof 
made the trip of the Lesser Antilles or 
Northern Islands, 

“ After all,” we remarked, as the shore 
boat landed us and our belongings at the 
tiny pier of Roseau, Dominica, and we 
passed along to the Custom-house through 
a crowd of laughing, chattering, gesticu- 
lating natives, “after all, the place seems 
to be lively enough.” 

Our experience at Tobago and St. 
Kitts, and other small islands, should have 
taught us that this liveliness was but the 
ephemeral result of Mail Day; but we had 
come so thoroughly prepared by the tales 
of fellow-passengers for absolute lifeless- 
ness and quiet, that this fortnightly parade 
of Roseau’s energy startled us. 

Accommodation for visitors at Roseau, 
Dominica, is, as elaewhere in the West 
Indies, extremely limited, and of a simple, 
unpretentious kind, which tourists who ex- 
pect to find “‘ Metropoles” and Fifth Avenues 
everywhere, would call rough. A syndicate }: 
has been formed of which the object is to 
plant first-class hotels about the West 
Indies, Dominica is one of the selected 
islands ; but until the Dominican hotel is a 
fact, the traveller must depend upon Mrs, 
Ogilvy’s Boarding House, which, in the 
absence of rivals, is known as The Hotel. 
Here he will get a clean, airy bedroom, an 
abundant table, and the best of attendance 
for eight shillings a day; and the man 
who expects more than- that in the West 
Indies will verily be disappointed. Roseau, 
like Basseterre in St. Kitts, Scarborough 
in Tobsgo, Kingstown in St. Vincent, and 
St. George’s in Grenada, and like the 
average London landlady, “has known 
better days.” 

The town is well planned in the block 
system ; there are broad streets, and it has 
a market-place, an English church, a Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, a Court-house, a fort, 
a Government House, and a Savannah. 
Bat no sound of wheels is ever heard in 
the broad streets, which are paved with 
the roughest of cobble stones, and, except 
in one or two cases, overgrown with grass, 
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The houses are for the most part the 
-merest shanties of wood, raised from the 
ground upon piles of stones, although here 
and there one is reminded of better days 
gone by in the presence of a sturdy old 
house of good red English brick, with 
white casemented windows and curiously- 
twisted iron balustrades, The stone-work 
of the quay is falling into the water, and, 
except when steamers arrive, its repose of 
long years is rarely broken by the sounds 
of active life. One jetty has already been 
abandoned on account of its decrepitude, 
and the other promises to follow suit at 
no distant date. 

It is saddening to wander about the old 
town so hardly fought for in days gone by, 
so hardly won, and so gallantly kept, and 
yet there is that charm about it which 
hangs about decayed places, the charm of 
Winchelsea, and Rye, and Sandwich, and 
of the dead cities of the Zayder Zee, a 
charm which, selfishly perhaps, one would 
for romantic reasons hardly wish to see 
broken by the irruption of active, busy 
life, although the change should mean 
prosperity and wealth, 

Sometimes, at Roseau, it is hard to 
realise that one is under the «zis of the 
Union Jack, for the language chattered 
around us is an undistinguishable French 
patois, and the women, who swing past 
with their bright turbans and their long- 
trained garments, are own sisters to those 
we have seen in Martinique and Guade- 
loupe. So rare is the appearance of a 
strange white face in the streets that we 
are soon conscious of being the objects of 
general attention and curiosity, and ere 
our sojourn is ended we are made aware 
that more is known about us and our 
business than we know ourselves. But 
this, to humble individuals unaccustomed 
to be distinguished in any way above the 
mass of bread-winning, pleasure-hunting 
aliens in the greater metropolitan world, is 
by no means a disagreeable sensation, and 
we soon get so accustomed to be stared at, 
pointed at, whispered about, and, it must 
be added, laughed at, that we take no 
notice of it. 

So we wander about the quiet little old 
place in perfect enjoyment of the untainted 
sunshine, the quiet, and the novelty of all 
around us. We go to the old fort, now 
used as a police-barrack, with its sur- 
roundings of brilliant crotons and flower- 
ing shrubs and majestic trees, as little 
suggestive of the storm of battle and 
bloodshed which raged around it, and 





over it, and into it, in the old stirring 
days, as can be, We saunter under the 
mango-trees and amongst the rose-bushes 
in the adjoining little public garden which 
stands high on the cliff and overlooks the 
lifeless ocean. About half-past four in the 
afternoon, when the sun’s power begins to 
wane, there is an actual reflection of life 
and animation about this old garden, for 
hither come the children of the white 
residents of Roseau for recreation, in 
charge of their black nurses. They are 
poor little atoms, these Anglo-Saxon chil- 
dren, weedy of limb, large of eye, and 
waxy pale of complexion, and their sport 
about the fountains and the shrubs is of a 
very mild sort, which is about as much 
like the hearty, wholesome romping of 
home-bred children as their great lollop- 
ping bedizened nurses squatting about the 
pavement and gossiping are like the Mary 
Janes of Britain’s isle, or as their play- 
ground is like Kensington Gardens. 

From the gardens we cross the grass- 
grown road to the Court-house, the local 
temple of justice, and the forum of the 
representatives of the people. It is an 
old-world building of some pretensions, 
entered through an iron gate over which 
are suspended the initials of Georgius Rex; 
but it cannot be described as a proper 
object of pride to the wandering Briton. 
It is absolutely uncared-for; there are 
warts and eruptions and scars and blisters 
all over the stuccoed walls. Some windows 
have jalousie blinds, some bave none, some 
are simply boarded up. Railings, gates, 
and doors, have palpably never known the 
touch of paint-brush since the days when 
George was King, when the fine island- 
ladies came thronging in to dance with the 
fine young officers of the garrison, when 
the meeting of the Island Assembly was a 
very important and formal function, and 
not, as is too often the case now, a squabble 
between local grandees about pounds, 
shillings, and pence, to which a polished 
English gentleman, nominally President 
of the island, but with hands tied fast so 
far as action is concerned, is obliged to 
listen. 

Parple bougainvillia, frangipanni, and 
creepers innumerable are doing their best 
to give a picturesque appearance to the 
dilapidated old place, and to blot out the 
wrinkles and scars on its face with their 
brightness and grace; but Roseau Court- 
house is none the less a disreputable- 
looking object ; and one could almost wish 
that any other flag but the Union Jack 
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was floating over the adjoining tennis- 
ground. 

Below the Court-house is the Savannah, 
an open grass space, bounded on one side 
by an old cemetery, on two sides by 
dilapidated shanties, and on the fourth by 
the Coast Road. Here the young blacks 
play cricket—but not with the skill and 
science of their Jamaican brethren; and 
here of old time the troops drilled, and 
the “buckra folk” played cricket. But 
there are no troops now, although the 
relics of barracks and forts still exist on 
the top of the Morne Bruce, and the 
“buckra folk” don’t play cricket, or any- 
thing else, so far as we could see. 

On the other side of the Court-house, 
beyond the above-mentioned tennis-ground, 
is Government House, spacious and com- 
fortable, if not imposing, and next to 
Government House stands the Anglican 
Church. 

Our visits to West Indian churches 
constantly remind us of the old City 
churches of London, Many of them retain 
the old-fashioned high pews, and the 
“three-decker” pulpit arrangement; all 
have galleries ; and some, notably those at 
Port Royal and Spanish Town, in Jamaica, 
have fine organ-lofts of carved oak. 

The walls are invariably covered with 
memorials, and these memorials speak 
eloquently of the palmy old days when 
the West Indian Islands occupied their 
proper position amongst the brightest 
gems of the British Colonial diadem, and 
when people at home did know something 
more about them than that they grew 
sugar and bred yellow fever. Soldiers, 
sailors, governors, merchants, and planters 
are memorialised ; and the visitor cannot 
fail to be struck, as in the London City 
churches, by the extraordinary standard of 
virtue accredited to men and women who 
died in the not particularly virtuous 
eighteenth century, and by the universal 
lamentation occasioned by their deaths. 
Roseau Church is comparatively poorly off 
in this respect; but the character of its 
memorialised dead is sufficiently high. 
But, as an institution, the Anglican Church 
of Saint George is not to be named with 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral in the town. 
Dominica is British, but the manners, 
customs, language, and religion of its black 
population are almost entirely those of 
France; and out of the twenty-eight 
thousand blacks in the island, twenty-six 
thousand are in the fold of Bishop 
Naughton. 





Besides the Cathedral, there is an orphan- 
age, a house for Sisters, and a school ; 
and the influence of this consolidated, 
wisely and liberally-directed power is not 
to be measured by the mere numbers of 
those who profess Roman Catholicism. 
The Cathedral itself is just like thousands 
of Roman Catholic cathedrals all over the 
world ; but not easily can be forgotten 
the sight it presented on Easter Sunday, 
when it was filled to overflowing with 
black women, all dressed in their best, 
and, therefore, their gaudiest, and all at- 
tentive and devout, except when they took 
off and put on the tight French shoes in 
which they bad compressed their great 
wide feet in obedience to the universal 
West Indian fashionable code, which 
ordains that no claim to be considered 
Somebody can be entertained from the 
black “lady” who goes to church on Sun- 
day in bare feet. 

We were indebted to the kindness, the 
geniality, and the hospitality of Bishop 
Naughton for many happy hours ‘of our 
stay in Dominica; and amongst other 
thoughts which were suggested to us by 
an inspection of his schools and orphanage, 
was the conviction that, with a little more 
of his bonhomie and broadmindedness, 
our own Church workers in distant parts 
might advance quicker and effect more 
than they do. At any rate, in Dominica 
there was the fact of a large community 
being not only held in control, but made 
loving and respectful by the tact and 
energy of two or three men—the Roman 
Catholic Bishop and his assistants. 

Behind the town stretch the mountaing, 
the particular glory of Dominica. It is 
difficult to say in what their charm es- 
pecially consists; whether in their ever- 
varying outline, or in the richness of the 
billows of foliage with which they are 
covered to their very summite, or in the 
valleys which gently part them—valleys 
smiling with glowing sugar-cane, and with 
plantations of cocoa, limes, and oranges— 
or in the ravines which abruptly split 
them—ravines of which the sides are bril- 
liant with the various hues of tree and 
shrub, and with the blaze of flowers and 
orchids—whilst through valley and ravine 
rush the mountain streams, clear and cold, 
over fantastically-heaped rocks to the sea. 
We were familiar with the tropical luxu- 
riance and beauty of Trinidad; we had 
ridden about the wooded solitudes of 
the Jamaican Blue Mountains; we had 
gone into ecstasies over the colouring and 
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the daintiness of Japanese scenery ; but 
never had we so often stood open-eyed and 
open-monthed, drinking in view after view, 
and trying to realise that such exquisite 
beauties of form and colour, such grandeur, 
and such vastness, and such variety was 
fact, and not imagination. 

One question we always asked: ‘How 
is it that people at home have not found 
all this out ?” 

In truth it is unaccountable that such 
magnificent scenery should so long have 
existed within such easy distance of home, 
without having attracted any notice or 
inspired any notable pen until the days of 
Mr. Froude. But we shall come to some- 
thing equally unaccountable in due course. 

Oae musi ride everywhere in Dominica. 
In the days of the French occupation, fine 
paved roads traversed the island from sea to 
sea, and neglected fragments of these roads 
may be traced on many an estate ; but the 
British rule has been throughout charac- 
terised by sluggishness and indifference, 
from which lamentable condition affairs are 
only now being slowly dragged. 

Even now there is gross mismanagement, 
Some years back a series of roads was 
planned, and operations commenced. 
Bridges ara a most important featura of 
Dominican roads, on account of the many 
streams running from the mountains to 
the sea. As these streams, which are 
easily fordable ducing the dry season, are 
swelled into raging torrents by the rains, it 
would have been thought that, in the con- 
struction of the bridges, epecial attention 
to this well-known fact would have been 

aid, 

Not a bit of it. 

Daring one night of the rainy season of 
1889, seven braud-new bridges were swept 
clean away. 

Resnlt: the labour is now being per- 
formed all over again, and the already 
sufficiently taxed islander is now over- 
taxed. 

Auother instance. It occurred to some 
brilliant genius that the purchase of a stone- 
breaking machine would at once save and 
expedite labour. In the dilapidated old 
Court house the question was discussed, 
and it was resolved that an order be sent 
to England for a stone-breaking machine at 
a cost which, for safety, we will merely say 
was heavy. Out came the machine, and 
was duly landed and placed under a shed 
on the quay. 

There it remains to this hour, rusty and 
probably much deteriorated. Why ? Because 





some friend of the poor black discovered 
that the iatroduction of a machine would 
take the daily bread out of some scores of 
mouths. So the metalling of the new 
Dominican roads is crushed by hand, and’ 
when it is understood that the crushers 
are negro men and women, the gentleness 
and gradual character of the process will 
be realised. 

So there are only two roads practicable 
for wheeled vehicles in the island, each 
leading along the coast out of Roseau for a 
mile or two; and, to equalise matters, 
there are exactly two carriages inthe island. 
But the number of lovely excursions to be 
made on ponies by those who do not mind 
rough ascents, and still rougher descents, 
with one’s off foot occasionally hanging 
over a two-thousand feet precipice, is legion. 
The ponies invariably choose the extreme 
outer edge of the track, but are exceedingly 
sure-footed, and, if-allowed to have their 
heads, come very rarely to grief. 

From the very commencement to the 
very end of these rides the eye is almost 
bewildered by the constant succession of 
fairy-like peeps and views. Dominican. 
ferns generally do not equal such ferns as 
are to be seen near Ocho Rios, or above the 
Cinchona Plantations in Jamaica; but the 
Domivican tree ferns are not to be sur- 
passed, Nor do we see iu Dorainica those 
exquisite clamps of bamboo, or the wealth 
of essentially tropical vegetation, such as’ 
charm us in Trinidad. Bat the general 
features of the scenery—the density of the 
foliage, the variety of outline, the grandeur, 
of the trees, the rich luxuriance of the: 
growth on the banks by the path side, the. 
tints on hill and valley—equal, if they do 
not surpase, the best that Jamaica or: 
Trinidad can show. 

Take, for instance, the view over Rosalie 
and the north side of the island seen from 
the turn of the path which leads up from 
the Fresh Water Lake, Take the side 
over the mountains from Roseau to 
Geneva, on the other side of the island. 
Taks, nearer home, the Roseau Valley 
where it splits into two, the point of 
divergence being «a huge peniusula of 
densely forested rock. Take the velley 
road to the estate of Watton Waven, at 
which place are marvellous sulphut-springs, 
waiting to be utilised. Take—— But we 
could fill the page with invitations to 
beautiful trips; so we ‘may simply say, 
take any path at haphazard, strike up into. 
the mountains, and great will be the 
reward of the enterprise, 
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The secret of the charm lies in a nut- 
shell: three-fourths of the island has abso- 
lutely never been touched by the hand of 
man; and it may be said, with probable 
accuracy, that fully a balf has never been 
explored until within the last ten years. 

This leads us to the second apparently 
unaccountable fact to which allusion has 
been made. 

Dominica is acknowledged to be not 
ovly one of the fairest, if not the fairest, 
of the West India Islands, but one of the 
richest and most productive, And yet, 
from the point of view of commercial 
prosperity, it is the most backward. 

Jamaica has thoroughly awakened from 
her sleep of long years, and new industries 
are springing up within her boundaries. 
The price of land in Trinidad is rising 
fast. Tobago, St. Vincent, and Grenada 
are pushing forward. St. Kitts and Mont- 
serrat are doing well, St. Lucia is being 
made the Gibraltar of the West Indies, 
and is full of energy and activity. 
Dominica alone lags behind. 

Yet everything which grows in the 
other islands can be grown in Dominica— 
oranges, lemons, limes, bananas, tama- 
rinds, cocoanuts, cotton, cocoa, coffee, 
mangoes, bread-fruit, guava, and, of course, 
sugar. In one group we saw oranges, 
limes, tamarinds, bread - fruit, mangoes, 
bananas and cocoanut palms growing wild, 
and to he had for the trouble of stretching 
forth the hand. There is splendid timber 
in the virgin forests, there is sulphur, 
there is an abundance of good water, and 
a few casual surveys have shown the pro- 
bability of rich mineral deposits. The 
finest marmalade oranges are allowed to 
fall from the trees and rot on the ground, 
while the marmalade on the Dominican 
breakfast-table comes from London. There 
are cane pieces close to Roseau town, yet 
sugar for table use costs more than in 
England, and, in fact, comes from England, 
simply because there is not a refinery on 
the island. The pickles come from not 
a hundred miles off the Charing Cross 
Road, yet the materials for every pickle 
yet invented grow wild on the island. 
Dominica might be the vegetable-garden 
of the West Indies; yet vegetables are 
absolutely imported. 

Now be it understood that the above 
enumeration of the possibilities of Do- 
minica is simply gathered from casual, 
disinterested conversation during only a 
fortnight’s stay in the island. An expert 
could make out a far better and more 





complete case for Dominica, for so evident 
is the want of energy, owing no doubt to 
want of encouragement, that it is almost 
impossible for an Englishman provided 
with ordinary ears and eyes not to be 
saddened beyond expression when he sees 
what is, and thinks of what might be. 

As it is, the few young Englishmen 
who, equipped with the necessary plack, 
brains, and capital, have engaged in busi- 
ness in Dominica, are doing well. 

Two reasons present themeelves for this 
extraordinary state of affairs. The first 
is the climate. The second is the abso- 
lute, utter ignorance at home concerning 
the West Indies in general, and Dominica 
in particular. The first reason is very 
summarily disposed of. The climate of 
Dominica is the healthiest in the West 
Indies with the exception of Barbados, 
This means that it is very much healthier 
than a great many places in the world 
which are overcrowded with young English- 
men on the search for a_ livelihood. 
Of course, it is hot during the hot season ; 
but the hot season happens to be the part 
of the year when nothing is doing ; and, 
moreover, heat is not an entirely unknown 
condition in China, in Australia, in India, 
or in South America, where fine young 
fellows are daily drinking themselves to 
the dogs out of sheer desperation of 
heart, 

In fact, except the absurd parrot cry 
about yellow fever, there is nothing more 
irritatingly ridiculous than the statements 
gravely made in print concerning West 
Indian heat. From November till April 
@ man may play cricket, or ride, or walk 
even so far south as Trinidad with as 
much safety and comfort during the heat 
of the day as during a hot summer in 
England. 

But—and it is an important saving 
clause—he cannot drink or be indifferent 
to night chills with the same freedom. 
The climate certainly does not improve 
the appearance of children; but their 
mothers are unanimous that, despite weedy 
legs and paper complexions, they are 
perfectly healthy and soon recover their 
looks. 

The home ignorance concerning the 
West Indies in general, and Dominica in 
particular, is inexplicable. 

Every schoolboy, not necessarily of 
Macaulayan calibre, knows something 
about the intricate geography of newly- 
partitioned Africa; a great many have 
tolerably clear notions about Japan, and 
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APPEAL. 
i Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 


earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 


308 Life-Boats now on the Coast and their Crews 


in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only be effected by 
a large and permanent annual income. The Annual Subscriptions, 
Donations and Dividends are quite inadequate for the purpose. 

The Expenditure in 1890 was largely in excess of the Receipts. The 
deficiency had to be met from Legacies and other funded Capital. 








The Committee are confident that in their endeavour to 
provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly hazard their lives in 
order that they may save others, with the best possible means 

*for carrying on their great work, they will meet with the entire 
approval of the people of this the greatest maritime country in 
the world, and that their appeal will not be made in vain, so 
that the scope and efficiency of our great life-saving service, of 
which the Nation has always been so proud, may not have to 
be curtailed. 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. 
Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 16 St. James’s Street; Messrs. Hoare, 37 Fleet Street, 


London; by all the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life- 
Boat Branches. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES IN 1890. 


Lives 
saved, 

Achilles, 8.8., of Sunderland—as- 
sisted to save vessel and......... 21 


Ada, brigantine, of Faversham— 
remained by vessel. 

Ambassador, Lasqes of Aberdeen 
—rendered assistance. 

Ananda, 8.8., of Greenock......... 12 

Antres, brigantine. of Nantes—as- 
sisted to save vessel and......... 6 

Arundel Castle, ketch, of London 
—assisted to save vessel and... 5 

Ashlow, barque, of St. John, N.B. 11 

Bargany, ship, of Port Glasgow 
—remained by veasel. 

Beauty, fishing lugger,of Brighton 
—rendered assistance. 

Belinda,dandy,ofGreat Yarmouth 6 

Blue Rock, er: of New Brighton 2 

Boy Ernest, of Great Yarmouth... 

Broughty Castle, schooner, of 
LONdONAEITY ....cccccccscecsccecc cee 

Buckie fishing boats—remained 
afloat. 

Caboceer, schooner, of Chester ... 4 

Calypso, s.8., of Bristol . 

Carthagena, steamer, of London 
—remained by vessel. 

Catherina, galliot, of Emden...... 2 

Charles Francis, ketch, of Ply- 
mouth—remained by vessel. 

Christine Elisabeth, of Hauge- 
sund—assisted to save vessel. 

Circassian Prince, 6.8., of New- 
castle—saved vessel and......... 22 

Colleen Bawn, steamer, of Drog- 
heda—remained by vessel. 

Columbian, 8.8. of Liverpool— 
remained by vessel. 

Come On, fishing boat, of Gar- 
denstown—saved vessel and... 6 

Cullercoats fishing cobles—ren- 
dered assistance. 

Dinas, smack, of Carnarvon— 
Saved vessel ANd.......s0s.eeeeeeees ° 





Dizzy Dunlop, of Portmadoc ...... 2 | 


Don’t Know, fishing boat of Yar- 
mouth—assisted to save boatand 1 

Dorothy, brig, of North Shields— 
assisted to save vessel and 

Faglet, cutter, of Ramsgate— 
remained by vessel. 

Ebenezer, fishing yawl, of Ferry- 
den—rendered assistance. 

Ebenezer, schooner, of Runcorn 4 

Edith and Alice, of Yarmouth— 


assisted to save boat and......... 1 
Empress, steamer, of Dundee— 
assisted to save vessel and ...... 17 


Erwin Rickmers, barque, of Gees- 
temunde—rendered assistance. 

Etta, s.s., of West Hartlepool— 
assisted to save vessel and...... 19 

Eureka, barge of Rochester 

Exmouth fishing boats—rendered 
assistance. 

Favourite, dandy, of Yarmouth 5 

Filey fishing cobles — rendered 
assistance. 


putes the year 1890 the Royat Natrona Lire-Boat InstiTvTIon 





Lives 
saved, 
Florence Mary, dandy, of Yar- 
mouth—remained by vessel. 
Flower of Ross, schooner, of Inver- 
keithing 
Frolic, smack, of Lowestoft ...... 
General Cathcart, schooner, of 
Ballywalter ........sccccccssescesee 
Golden Horn, 8.8., of South Shields 
—assisted to save vessel. 
Golden Light, ot Penzance ......... 5 
Gourdon fishing boats—rendered 
assistance and saved.............. 
Grimm, 8.8., of Hamburg—as- 
sisted to save vessel. 
Gulf of St. Vincent, 8.8., of 
Greenock 
Hamilton, lugger of Ramsey ... 
Hayle, s.s., of Aberdeen—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Helios, brigantine, of Ténsberg 
Henry, schooner, of Dublin ...... 
Hobah, ketch, of Falmouth—as- 
sisted to save vessel and......... 8 
Holy Island fishing boats—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Hudiksvall, barque 
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Lives 
saved. 
Polynesia, ship, of Hamburg...... 16 
President Garfield, schooner, of 
Amlwch 
Primrose, brig, of Folkestone— 
remained by vessel. 
Reaper, schooner, of Dublin—re- 
mained by vessel. 
R , of Swansea. 
Rescue, trawler, of Brixham— 
saved vessel and ......... 
Restless Wave, steam trawler, of 
Granton, boat of the.............. » ¥ 
Richard, schooner, of Runcorn— 
assisted to save vessel and...... 3 
Rock City, barque ........0.00 - 13 
Roldal, 8.8. of Stavanger. 12 
Salcombe Sshing boats—saved 3 
boats and 
Sarah, fishing boat—rendered as- 
sistance. 
Scarborough fishing cobles—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Scarborough pilot coble—assisted 
to Bave boat and.......ccccccccsesees 
Secret, schooner, of Penzance...... 4 
, of Dover— 
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Jane Isabella, fishing coble—ren- 
dered assistance. 
Janetta, schooner, of Donaghadee 3 
John Clar ke, schooner, of Fowey 5 
John Herbert, of Carnarvon...... 2 
Katharine, schooner, of Banff... 5 
Labora, barque, of Egersund ... 13 
Larissa, barque. of Blyth ..... eee 8 
Laura and Isabel, of Troon— 
assisted to save vessel and...... 6 
Lizzie, ketch, of Yarmouth 
Louisa, fishing lugger, of Brighton 
—rendered assistance. 
Louisa, schooner, remained by 
vessel. 
Margaret, schooner, of Belfast ... 3 
Marie, steamer, of Glasgow—put 
a pilot on board. 


Mary and Maria,of Hull—assisted 


remained by vessel. 
Sheltiel, schooner, of Guernsey— 
remained by vessel, 


Shisboy, 

Silver Eagle, fishing boat—ren- 
dered assistance. 

Staithes fishing cobles—rendered 
assistance. 

State of Georgia, 8.s., of Glasgow 
—remained by vessel. 





Terpsichore, of Sandefjord ........ - 15 

Thomas, schooner, of Amlwch— 
rendered assistance. 

Thomas Owen, Portmadoc’....... 3 


Thorne, barque, of Liverpool ... w= 18 
Torredon, steamer, of Glasgow... 6 
Undaunted, sch., of Plymouth... 6 
Vecta, brigantine, of Harwich— 
isted to save vessel and...... 5 





to save Vessel AN  ..cccccccscees . 

Montrose fishing boats — ren- 
dered assistance. 

Nepaul, 8.8., of Glasgow—re- 
mained by vessel. 

Newark, 8.8., of Newcastle ...... 12 

Newbiggin fishing cobles—ren- 
dered assistance. 

New Brunswick, barque............ 11 

Nile, ship, of Glasgow—rendered 
assistance. 

Not Forgot, of Chester ..........+« 

No. 15, steam tug, of Plymouth 
—assisted to save vessel and... 6 

Orion, 8.8., of Glasgow ........  & 

Otter, cutter, of Port St. Mary... 4 

Par ton. schooner, of Whitehaven 
—assisted to save vessel. 

Pasteur, barque, of Arendal ...... 10 

Penthesilea, ship, of Liverpool... 31 

Pioneer, ketch, of Brixham— 
—saved vessel and  .......s.cses00 

Planet, schooner, of Carnarvon... 5 








Wainfleet, dandy, of Grimsby ... 6 
Walter Bibby, dredger, of Preston 15 
Watson, sloop, of Goole......... 
Whinlather, barque, of Liverpool 
—remained by vessel. 
W. H. Treherne, smack ....... cone 2 
W. M. J., sch., of Briton Ferry... 4 
Zealot, cutter, "of Peel eercccscscecse 1 
Total lives saved by Life. 
Boats in 1890, in addition to 
DT WOOBEES ccccccccscecccccssocess 655 
During the same period the 
Institution granted rewards 
for saving lives by fishing 
and other boats...s..seseees 218 


ry 


Total of Lives saved since 
the establishment of the 
Institution in 1824...35,800 


Number saved in 1890 .. 


expended £64,890 in connection with 


its Life-Boat Establishmenis on the Coasts of England, Scotland and Ireland, in addition to having contributed 


to the saving of '7'73 persuns from various Shipwrecks on our Coasts. 


The rewards granted by the Committee in 


recognition of these and other services connected with the Life-Boat cause comprised 28 silver Medals, 8 Second 
and Third Service Class, 12 Binocular Glasses, 1 Aneroid Barometer, 1 framed Certificate of Service, 49 Votes of 
Thanks inscribed on Vellum and framed, and £5,464, including grants to the relatives of two men who were 
accidentally killed by being run over by Life-boat Carriages, 

The number of lives saved, either by the Life-Boats of the Society, or by special exertions for which it has granted 


rewards, since its formation, is 35.800; for which services 9'7 Gold Medals, 1 Gold Clasp, 


iy O61 Silver 


Medals and Clasps, 19'7 Binocular Glasses, 15 Telesc pes, 4 Aneroid Barometers, 17 framed Certificates of Service, 
1,333 Votes of Thanks inscribed on Vellum and framed, and £11'7,300 have been given as rewards, 
It should be specially noted that the Life Boat crews, excepting when remunerated by the owners of vessels for 
property salvage services, are paid by the Institution for their efforts, whether successful or not, in saving life. 
The average expense of a Life-Boat Station is £1,050, which includes £'700 for the Life-Boat and her equip- 
ment, including Life-Belts for the crew, and Trs ansporting Carri: ige for the Life-Boat, and £350 for the Boat-house 
(average cost). The approximate annual expense of maintaining a Life-Boat Station is £'70. 
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China, and Persia, and British North 
America; but about the West Indies, 
nobody, schoolmaster as well as school- 
boy, seems to know anything more than 
that the mention of them suggests yellow 
fever, sugar, sharks, and slaves; not 
Calverley’s catechism on ‘“ Pickwick,” or 
the examination paper placed before Mr. 
Verdant Green, contained more ridiculous 
questions than were put to us by otherwise 
well-informed people when we announced 
our resolve to winter in the West Indies, 
or than we now have to smile at on our 
return, In fact, a really comic article 
might be written on “The West Indies, 
from an English point of view,” and yet 
the West Indies have been ours on and 
off for two hundred and fifty years; and, 
half a century ago, it would probably have 
been difficult to find a family of which at 
least one member was in some way con- 
nected with them. So poor Dominica has 
remained as much a terra incognita to 
the modern Briton as was Ultima Thule to 
the ancient Roman, or London City to the 
modern cockney, and has been confounded 
‘by the writers of grave books with San 
Domingo, and is passed over by the omni- 
vorous tourist who is ever sighing that 
there are no more lands to explore. 

Well! we went simply as pleasure and 
health seekers. We began to wonder, 
after a couple of days, how on earth we 
were going to pass the twelve days which 
must elapse ere a steamer would take us 
away ; we packed up at the end of these 
twelve days with more than an inclination 
to prolong our stay for another fortnight ; 
with a conviction that Time had flown all 
too quickly; and with a resolution to re- 
visit at some future time fair, forlorn 
Dominica, 





THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. 


AmonG the ever-diminishing number of 
institutions which connect the life of the 
present day with that of a more picturesque 
past, the Yeomen of the Royal Gaard, 
popularly known as ‘ Beefeaters,” are con- 
spicuous, Therejare few prettier sights in 
London than that of the little band of 
yeomen in their quaint costume, filing 
through the*Park and Mall on a \Drawing- 
Room day, to their duty in the Palace. 
There has been :much learned discussion 
among etymologists as to the correct mean- 
ing of the word “Beefeater,” by which name 





the Yeomen of the Guard have long been 
known. 

Some have considered it derived from 
the French “ Buffetier,” with reference 
to waiting at the Royal table. But though 
it was the practice of the yeomen to carry 
in the dishes for the Royal table, it seems 
that the duty of officiating at the buffet, or 
sideboard, devolved on an officer of superior 
rank, probably on a gentleman usher ; at 
present the generally accepted opinion is 
that the simple meaning of the word is the 
right one, viz. an eatarof beef. Thecorps 
was established by Henry the Seventh, at 
his Coronation in 1485, as a body-guard, 
‘on which day,” says Lord Verulam, “as 
if the crown upon his head had put peril 
into his thoughts, he did institute for the 
better securing of his person a band of 
fifty archers, under a captain, to attend by 
the name of Yeomen of the Guard.” These 
men, according to the chronicler Hall, were 
to be “hardy, strong, and of agilitie,” and he 
adds that it was thought the King must 
have borrowed the idea from the Court of 
France, “ for men remember not any King 
of England, before that tyme, which used 
such a furniture of daily souldjours,” 
This was very likely the case, as Louis the 
Eleventh of France organised a similar 
body of archers of the guard called, ‘ La 
Petite Garde de son Corps,” in 1475. 
Hentzner, in his “ Travels,” tells us that the 
guard of yeomen was to be composed of 
the tallest and stoutest men that could be 
found in all England. Such stress having 
been laid on the size and strength of the 
men, it has been argued that they would 
naturally have been great eaters of beef, 


.the national dish of the day. Moreover, 


beef was cheap, for when the butchers under 
Henry the Eighth were compelled to sell 
their mutton at three-farthings a pound, the 
price of beef was only one halfpenny. In 
fact, one always imagines the diet of our 
forefathers to have been composed largely 
of roast beef and mustard, varied by huge 
capons and venison pasties, and an almost 
unlimited quantity of beer! However 
this may have been, there can be no doubt 
that the new Yeomen of the Guard were 
popularly supposed to have very excellent 
appetites, as may be gathered from the 
allusions to them in various old works. 
Cowley, in his poem called ‘‘The Wish,” 
seems to refer to the yeomen when he 
writes, ‘‘and chines of beef innumerable 
send me, or from the stomach of the guard 
defend me.” Again, in the old play of 
‘‘ Histrio Mastix,” published about 1610, 
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one of the characters—Mavortius—dis-| Edward the Sixth took great pride ia 
misses his serving men with the words: the corps, and himself joined at times in 
Begone yee greedy beefeaters ; y'are best their sports and exercises. In 1552, when 
The Callis Cormorants from Dover roade the young King went in State to Sussex, 
Are not so chargeable as you to feed the guard had given them one hundred 
which heips us to trace back the use of | and twenty-six livery bows and twenty- 
the word beefeater, as a person of large | four gilt javelins “for their furniture,” or, 
appetite, to the beginning of the seven-/| as we should say, equipment, together with 
teenth century. In another old work, | one hundred and twenty-five sheaves of 
Earle’s ““Microcosmography,” an individual | arrows, which, with the cases and girdles, 
is referred to as ‘‘a terrible farmer on a piece | cost, thirty-three pounds six shillings and 
of beef, and you may hope to stave the | eightpence of the money of that day, In 
guard off sooner.” Finally, a certain | 1527 they had been given a livery of scarlet 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, Cosmo by name, | for the first time. 
who paid « visit to the Court of Charles; Queen Mary expended a large sum in 
the Second in 1669, mentions the Yeomen | the ornamentation of their uniform, as 
of the Guard in his “Travels.” ‘ They | much as one thousand pounds being given 
are called,” he says, “in jest, beefeaters,|to one Peter Richardson, “maker of the 
that is, eaters of beef of which a consider-| spangles for the rich coats of the Queen’s 
able portion is allowed them every day.” | Highness’s guard.” Again seven thousand 
Under Henry the Eighth, the number of| one hundred and seventy-five ounces of 
yeomen was increased to two hundred, of | gilt spangles were employed for the em- 
whom one hundred were mounted. When | hroidery of the liveries of Her Majesty's 
on active service, many were added, for at | Guard, Footmen, and Messengers. 
the siege of Terouenne in 1513, the King,| Elizabeth kept the number of yeomen 
we read, was attended by “six hundred | in ordinary at about two hundred ; but, 
yeomen of his garde, allin white gaberdines | with an eye to economy, reduced the 
and cappes,” and when Tournay fell into | number of extra yeomen to one hundred 
his hands, among other forces, four hun- | and seven. Hentzner was present at Green- 
dred archers of the guard were kept for its | wich, ia 1598, and saw Elizabeth dine in 
protection. | public, in the usual stately fashion. ‘ The 
In the year 1520, one hundred yeomen | Yeomen of the Guard,” he says, “ entered 
of the guard accompanied the new Lord ' bareheaded, clothed in scarlet with a golden 
Deputy, the Esrl of Surrey, to Ireland—a | rose upon their backs, bringing in at each 
fact which is noteworthy, as being one of | turn a course of twenty dishes.” 
the very few instances.of their being em-' The Yeomen of the Guard appear to 
ployed in any other capacity than as aj have always been a very well - behaved 
Royal body-guard. In fact, the occasions | body of men, for instances of crime being 
on which they served out of England are | imputed to them are few and far between. 
not very numerous, one of the last being | In 1511, howevar, we hoar of a certain 
in 1544, when we hear of their attending | member of the King’s Guard being exe- 
the King at the Siege of Boulogne. These | cuted for murder. Although high in 
yeomen, consisting as they did of picked | the King’s favour, he “slew wilfully a 
men, were famous archers and foremost in | servant of my Lord Willoughby’s, in the 
all games of skill. On a certain occasion, | Palace at Westminster; wherefore the 
in 1515. we read of King Henry and his | King, abhorring that deed and setting 
Queen Katharine being on a visit to Green- | aside all affection, caused him to be hanged 
wich: “‘And as they rode towards Shooters in the Palace at Westminster, where he 
Hill they espied a company of tall yeomen, | hong two daies in example of other.” A 
clothed all ia green, with green hoods and | few years later, we learn that one Richard 
bows and arrows, to the number of 200. | Smith was committed to the Marshalsea 
All of these atchers were of the King’s | for spreading abroad ‘‘lewd and seditious 
Guard, and had thus apparelled themselves | books :” a curious offence for a member 
to make solace to the King.” One of the | of the Royal Guard. Before being sent 
yeomen at their head styled himself Robin | to prison, his coat was taken from his back 
Hood, who, after the shooting match was | and he was discharged the service. 
over, regaled their Mojeaties with venison! James the First had two hundred Yeo- 
and wine, “to their great contentacion” ;| men of the Guard, some of whom were to 
and then escorted them back to Green-| attend on Prince Henry. They were 
wich, diligently to keep guard in the great 
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chamber, suffering no stranger to pass, It 
was also directed that two of them, with 
halberts, should attend at the gate to assist 
the porters to execute their office, and the 
orders to be observed in time of infection, 
and on other occasions, They were to be 
especially careful to keep the great chamber 
free from ten of the clock in the morning 
until one, and from four in the evening 
until seven, that His Highness might 
quietly take his repast in the Presence 
Chamber, We do not hear of them during 
the Commonwealth. Probably enough 
they were suppressed together with other 
vain shows and institutions—only to be 
revived at the Restoration. Charles the 
Second reduced their number, in 1668, to one 
hundred, and supernumeraries were placed 
on half-pay, amounting to fifteen pounds 
per annum, Until this period the captain 
received no fee or salary, his only allow- 
ance having been an official gown. The 
office, however, was generally combined 
with some more remunerative appointment. 
Charles the Second now granted the cap- 
tain a salary of one thousand pounds a year 
—later on raised to one thousand two 
hundred pounds. The captaincy is now 
always held by a peer, 

For many years the men who mounted 
guard at St. James’s Palace each day 
(about thirty in number) had fixed rations 
provided for them on a very liberal scale, 
as the following menu will show: These 
thirty yeomen were allowed twenty-four 
pounds of beef, eighteen pounds of mutton, 
and sixteen pounds of veal, together with 
thirty-six loaves and two pounds of butter; 
twenty-seven gallons of beer were ailowed 
in winter, and one gallon extra in the 
more thirsty days of summer. The dinner 
was cooked in the Royal kitchen, and 
served in two messes, one for each guard. 
There were extra allowances on special 
occasions, such as haunches of venison 
twice a year, five geese on Michaelmas Day, 
and three plum-puddings every Sunday. 
Whenever the guns fired a “feu de joie,” as 
on the birthdays of members of the Royal 
Family, which were called “ pitcher days,” 
wine was added to the usual fare. A 
curious note for 4th June, 1802, informs 
us that ‘“‘no claret was allowed as there 
was no ball;” and, again, in 1811, on the 
Queen’s birthday, owing to the illness of 
George the Third, it is remarked that 
no wine was allowed. This table allow- 
ance was abolished in 1813 on the score 
of expense, the men when on duty being 
given board wages instead. According 





to some new orders issued by the Duke 
of Manchester, the captain of the yeomen 
in 1738, it would seem that some of 
the men had adopted a slovenly way of 
dressing which brought a sharp reprimand 
from their commanding officer, who seems 
to have had a great opinion of the merits 
of pipeclay—or its equivalent. One of 
the clauses is as follows: ‘‘ Whereas it has 
been observed of late time that several of 
the guard, to the great dishonour of the 
service, have been very negligent in keeping 
themselves neat and clean while they have 
been on duty, having their shoes, stockings, 
aud gloves dirty, and their hair and wigs 
unpowdered, and not wearing the gloves 
and stockings provided them by His 
Majesty, and having been negligent in 
keeping their partisans clean. It is ordered 
that the officer in waiting shall take care 
that no such neglect shall occur again, 
ete.” Any yeoman offending in these 
respects might, in future, be discharged 
from his wait, and was liable to forfeit 
his salary. 

As regards the costume and equipment 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, it has been 
already mentioned that a red livery was 
first given them in the eighteenth year of 
Henry the Eighth, before which time they 
appear to have worn white, A rose was 
embroidered on the front and back of the 
coat; after the accession of James the 
First the thistle was combined with the 
rose, and the shamrock was added at the 
Union. The stockings have been of dif- 
ferent colours, blue, grey, and white. The 
scarlet hose and Elizabethan ruff were 
restored to them by George the Fourth. 
Rosettes of red leather were given them, in 
1785, instead of shoe-buckles, The present 
rosettes are made of red, white, and blue 
ribbon. The yeomen were first armed 
with bows and arrows, which gradually 
yielded to the arquebus. Sometimes they 
carried pikes and partizans. In the reign 
of Queen Anne they gave up the arquebus 
and retained the partisan, which had been 
introduced at the Restoration. In 1743, 
when the yeomen attended George the 
Second to Hanover, they were armed with 
partisans when the King halted, on other 
occasions with carbines. For many years 
the places in the corps were bought and 
sold, large fees being paid on appointment. 
In the beginning of the present century 
the captain’s fee was three hundred+ and 
fifteen pounde, that of the clerk of the 
cheque ten pounds ten shillings, captain’s 
servant sixteen shillings, and so on; while 
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five pounds was charged for “ cloaks” and 
the same sum for “treat,” a sum of two 
shillings and sixpence was monopolised by 
“sword” and two shillings by “quilt.” 
In 1835 the system of selling and purchas- 
ing these various situations was abolished, 
together with the fees on appointment. 
The chief posts were henceforth to be 
filled by officers on half-pay, while the 
ptivates were to be non-commissioned 
officers not below the rank of sergeant. 
Tne force at present consists of one hun- 
dred and forty yeomen, together with a 
captain, lieutenant, ensign, four exons, 
and a clerk of the cheque who acts as 
adjatant. The word “exon” is probably 
derived from an old French word signify- 
ing “‘ exempt,” and is applied to a resident 
officer who sleeps at St. James’s as com- 
mander of the yeomen on duty, and is 
exempted from the usual guard-mounting, 
and the like. The clerk of the cheque 
was first appointed by Henry the Eighth, 
and was doubtless employed in keeping a 
record of the fines imposed as penalties 
for any breaches of discipline. Six of the 
corps are styled yeomen hangers from it 
being their duty in former times to put up 
and take down the Royal tapestry or arras, 
while two others are called yeomen bed- 
goers from their being intrusted with the 
care of the King’s bedding, and the like. 
Besides attending on Royalty, other duties 
have at different times fallen to the lot of 
the yeomen guard. Such was that of 
arresting persons of high station. Thus 
Stafford, Dake of Backingham, who fell a 
victim to Wolsey’s enmity, was attacked 
by Sir Henry Marney, captain of the 
King’s guard, with one hundred of his 
yeomen, and conveyed to the Tower ; and, 
by the irony of fate, it was by a body of 
Yeomen of the Guard that the great Car- 
dinal himself was brought from Sheffield 
to the Tower. Another of their duties 
was to carry the bodies of deceased mem- 
bers of the Royal Family to the grave. 
The last occasion on which they were thus 
employed was in 1817, on the death of 
Princess Charlotte, daughter of George the 
Fourth, when one of their number was 
injared. Since this they have only at- 
tended at the ceremony of lying-in-state, 
Daring the Chartist demonstrations in 
1848, the whole available force of beef- 
eaters was stationed at St. James’s Palace, 
Before closing this brief account of the 
oldest corps in England, some notice must 
be taken of the wardens of the Tower. 
They were never really incorporated with 





the Yeomen of the Guard, though from the 
reign of Edward the Sixth they have worn 
the same picturesque costume—the design of 
which, it has been said, we owe to Holbein. 
The wardens are appointed solely by the 
Constable of the Tower, to whom the Lord 
Chamberlain applies whenever he needs 
the services of beefeaters from the Tower 
at any State ceremony. Under James the 
First it was ordered that twenty-five should 
always remain within the Tower to the 
keeping of the gates from their first open- 
ing in the morning until their closing at 
night, and that they should each carry a 
halbert or bill wheresoever they went 
within the said Tower. They do not wear 
the shoulder-belt, as they never carried 
carbines. The old ceremony of the ‘“ keys” 
is still kept up. Within the Bloody Gate 
nightly, at eleven p.m., the sentry of the 
guard challevges the chief warder who is 
in possession of the keys of the fortress, 
“Who goes there?” ‘ Keys,” ‘ Whose 
keys?” ‘Queen Victoria’s keys.” There- 
upon the warder exclaims, “God bless 
Qaeen Victoria.” To this the soldiers 
respond, the keys pass on, and the guard 
disperse. 





THE HUMOUR OF PRIDE. 


Ir is a mercy that each one of us has 
some quality, mpre or less obvious, in 
which he flatters himself he excels the 
majority of his fellow-creatures. There 
may not be much justification in the com- 
fortable unction we thus take to our souls. 
Indeed, the odds are that we have formed 
an exaggerated estimate of what we con- 
sider our good points. No matter. We 
have the gift of making more of them 
than reason would warrant. And so we 
are enabled to go through the world hold- 
ing our heads decently, or even absurdly, 
high, and looking down upon our brethren 
as individuals by no means up to our own 
standard of excellence. 

To the man who views life somewhat as 
a spectacle, this is very entertaining. The 
butcher with sledge-hammer arms may 
not, to the common eye, seem the equal of 
the cultivated Oxford Don who can talk 
eleven languages and discourse learnedly 
about two score more. Yet it is impro- 
bable that he reckons himself the Don’s in- 
ferior. Especially improbable is it at the 
moment when he is pervaded by the agree- 
able thrill he feels in the realisation of his 
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strength. He has just slain an ox with 
his own arm. Could the erudite little 
gentleman yonder, who walks with a stoop 
and an eccentric waggle of his omniscient 
head, have done as much? Of course not. 
Therefore the Professor, with his in- 
come of a thousand a year, is not the equal 
of the butcher who earns but a pound a 
week, ° 

It is the same on every level of life. 
Piquant incongruity abounds. One need 
look nowhere without the assurance of a 
hearty laugh or, at least, a mirthful 
chuckle, 

The man who has made his pile in 
silver thinks himself the better of the man 
who has made his in tallow or rags and 
bones. The parson with a living worth 
nine hundred pounds of income would feel 
aggrieved if he were served at dinner after 
the parson who does his best to maintain 
a wife and nine children upon three 
hundred a year. The matron with three 
daughters, whom she believes to be suffi- 
ciently fair and amiable, cannot hide her 
chagrin if the eligible young man upon 
whom she has fastened certain of her 
hopes bestows but a casual bow upon the 
trio, and straightway offers his arm to the 
girl of another matron—‘“a mere chit of a 
creature, with nothing in the world to re- 
commend her.” The author with his first 
proof makes of himself a most diverting 
imbecile. The mother with her first child 
may invite one’s heart to go out towards 
her; but she also— dear girl ! — kindles 
the young smile upon the lips. The 
ponderous septuagenarian who is soft 
enough to fancy that he is an epitome of all 
experience, and must needs, therefore, 
buttonhole us younger ones with his 
sententious platitudes and warnings, is a 
terrible nuisance, but amusing withal, And 
so on all through the gamut. From the 
babe, anxious to show his first tooth to 
every unfortunate caller, to the old man in 
his bed, uncertain which world will call 
him its own to-morrow, but, nevertheless, 
still swelled with the pride of terrestrial 
office—the humour of self-consequence is 
in us all. 

There need be nothing venomous in a 
laugh of this kind. That would at once 
transform the mere pleasure of the spec- 
tacle into barking cynicism. The true 
man of the worldia notacynic. He flatters 
himself that he sees rather deeper than 
the cynic. Doubtless he, like the rest of 
us, makes himself engagingly ridiculous by 
his pretensions, But he will be ready 





enough to join in the laugh against hiw- 
self — which the established cynic will 
never consent to do. 

An hour or two ago I was much amused 
by a queer sort of rivalry in a fair in my 
town. It happened that there were two 
fat girls in it, each under separate control, 
and each claiming —with a blare of 
trumpets, and by the aid of posters in fat 
type—to be the largest girl for her age in 
the world. I went first into one booth, 
and then into the other. They were both 
pitiable monsters: in short frocks to show 
the dimensions of their legs ; bare-armed, 
that their awful shoulders might be seen 
from the elbow upwards; and with fold 
after fold of fleshy chins, like the piling 
of cloud upon cloud in a summer sky 
with thunder in the air. 

The one damsel was eleven, and she 
weighed six-and-twenty stone. Periodically 
she waddled up and down a stout platform, 
built specially for her, and then collapsed 
with a sigh into a spacious chair on thick 
legs, which was also made with an unusual 
amount of care, cross bars, and trustworthy 
screws. Seated, she resumed the munching 
of biecuits and gingerbread, which ap- 
peared to be her constant occupation, and 
listened unmoved to the oft-repeated tale 
told by her father to the gazing and jesting 
crowd about her rate of growth and the 
extraordinary incidents of her fat young 
life. The spectators laughed to hear how 
the damsel still travelled half-price on the 
railway, in spite of the perennial protests 
of porters, two or three of whom had to be 
requisitioned to hoist and pack her into 
the compartment that was chosen for her. | 
But the girl herself sat stolid, and when she 
had ended one gingerbread, she held her 
hand toward a lean little sister for another. 

The second fat girl was like her, with 
the same lamentable piggish develope- 
ment, the same pendulous chin and puffy 
cheeks, which seemed resolved in time to 
grow over her eyes and hide her from a 
world which might have been made simply 
and solely to pay pence to gaze upon her. 

The rivairy between these two girls 
was so keen that in each case the father 
solemnly and enthusiastically took oath 
that his girl was bigger than the other. 
Of course, too, each girl was, in the opinion 
of the rival show, much older than ‘she 
assumed to be. The medical men who 
accepted the stereotyped challenge to } 
mount the platform and look at the pearly 
— of the girls, were in alliance with the 
show. 
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Here is a pretty jest of pride with a ven- 
geance, although it would be much more 
precious if there were not lucre at the 
bottom of it, 

Is there anything more enchanting than 
the gait of a self-conscious policeman, or 
the manners of a young soldier on his first 
leave? If there is, I should imagine it 
would be a peep into the mind of a modern 
king or queen during some great function, 
in which it is the réle of innumerable men 
of light and leading, and accepted distinc- 
tion, to go upon their knees to the sove- 
reign, and kiss the sovereign’s hand. 

Whether one be or be not conservative 
in politics, ideas such as this last are bound 
to come forward again and again. What a 
silly pother it is to make obeisance to five 
or six feet of flesh and blood and bones, as 
if it were a certain amount of divinity and 
immortality for the nonce only concentrated 
into trousers or petticoats! The plea that 
it is an old and long-established custom 
doesn’t quite satisfy us. It never could 
have satisfied all men and women, Oar 
American cousins grin at this sort of thing, 
pull their moustaches, and guess they have 
long since grown out of even a feeling of 
sympathy with it. They are vastly in- 
terested in it, even as they are in the 
Egyptian statues in the museums; but 
their interest is antiquarian solely. 

But to reeur tothe policeman. He is so 
familiar an object that he may well serve 
us a8 a familiar illustration of the fun that 
underlies assumption. As he patrols the 
street with rolling eye, does he not look 
awesome in his capacity of guardian of the 
public? So he be not disturbed out of his 
fine weather composure, he is truly an 
admirable object in his well-brushed coat 
and big boots, so bright, that if he would 
consent to look so low, he might see his 
own nose reflected upon them. But what 
a different tale does not the night too often 
tell! I have then seen him approach a 
misdemeanant with menacing shoulders, 
and band upon the hip, a very figure of 
coarse commonplace Nemesis. Bat the 
vagabond has proved more than his match, 
and ere the poor man has had time to blow 
his whistle, he has been stretched upon 
the pavement, and a ruddy pool of his own 
gore has formed round about him. Mean- 
time the felon has vanished, and the officer 
of law and order has risen to his feet, 
staggering, dumbfoundered, and, it is 
probable, uttering words and phrasea which 
in any other mouth would have met with 
his express disapproval. 





Anon, however, the scene of his life 
changes, and his face broadens into smiles, 
as in the course of his measured beat he 
beholds a female form, while the back door 
greets him with kindly invitation. This is 
very conventional. But it is all the better 
for that. You or I may thus be sure of our 
laugh if we do but go into the right street 
at the right time, to-day, to-morrow, or on 
any day next week. And perchance, while 
the great man, who has temporarily laid 
aside his dignity, is supping lightly on 
cold shoulder of mutton, another acquaint- 
ance of the genial housemaid is at that 
moment burglariously making an entrance 
into a house a little farther up the 
street. 

In this way our Delilahs are for ever un- 
nerving our Samsons; and our Cleopatras, 
in all the ranks of life, humble our various 
Antonys. 

It were ungeemly to laugh too loud at 
some of our clergy, else might I not find 
much to say about them within the scope 
of my subject? It could not be otherwise. 
They are so much higher than the rest of 
us. It were odd indeed if all, or even the 
majority of them, hit their mark. And of 
those who fail, and know that they fail, 
and so get tired of attempting to succeed, 
and subside into accepted hypocrites to 
whom epicureanism is a goal more within 
their understanding than aught super- 
terrestrial, do not a multitude provoke 
something like laughter? It is not the 
clearest laughter in their case, For there 
is a sort of tragedy at the back of their 
lives, or, at least, there may be; and the 
laugher cannot, or, at least, he ought not 
to, help recollecting this. For all that it is 
no such huge sin for us of the laity to 
smile at our ordained brethren when we 
contrast the enormity of the difference in 
theory between them and us, with the very 
human ears of their revered heads, and 
their appetites but little differing from 
ours. 

Between you and me, dear reader, I 
know few things in common life more 
ludicrous than a prelate’s legs, and a dean’s 
demeanour. I could sympathise with the 
father of a diocese, if he would but go bare 
from the knee downwards, like a man of 
Ross ; or with the dean, if he would but be 
as humble of gait as the teaching of the 
religion he represents, But, to me, the 
loud-voiced, pugnacious parson, eager to 
enjoy the good things of this life while tell- 
ing of the good things of another life, is ex- 
cruciating. When | can smile at him, well 
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and good, [am content. But, as often as 
not, he makes me wince, and I bethink 
me of one or two quiet, unostentatious old 
folk who have never made a stir in the 
world, but who could give him five hun- 
dred points in a thousand in the race 
towards ideal excellence, and yet win by 
hundreds of points. 

The other day I was at a dinner, given 
by a number of old boys of a school to 
j the veteran head-master, who was retirfng 
| into private life, There was a good deal 
of fun in the affair. We presented the 
old gentleman with a service of silver 
plate, and all through the feast his large 
nose was rubicund with elation, as he 
gezkd from one to another of us, and, I 
doubt not, thought of our respective 
futures, and how much he had done to 
assure them. 

Indeed, when the time came for him 
to get upon his legs and thank us for 
the bullion, he as good as said that he felt 
towards us much like the hen with an 
indefinite number of chicks, It was a 
charming sentiment, but, like other charm- 
ing sentiments, somewhat ill founded. He 
told of the thousands of boys who had 
passed under his magisterial ken, and im- 
plied that he himself had made or hindered 
the marring of them. Bat I am fatalist 
enough to think he deceived himself, 
though I would not for the world have 
bruited my opinion in the teeth of his 
more generally received opinioo. Nor 
would I for anything have clipt the 
pleasant graces of pride which blossomed 
out from the old gentleman as he stood, 
tremulous with emotion, protesting that the 
occasion was one he should remember as 
long as he lived. Then he sat down and 
drank some port, while we banged the 
table, It was good port. The old fellow 

said sc, and he was a judge, as any one 
| could tell at a glance, 

Some term pride a very pernicious vice. 
I dare say, if it be a vice at all, it is a very 
pernicious one. But I am inclined to think 
there are few of us in which it fattens to 
the extent which might force us to term it 
avice, Generally, it is no more than an 
odd quality in us—one of the qualities 
which, of all others, most tend to give 
us individuality. Without a wholesome 
leaven of pride we should be a very un- 
interesting squadron of limp personalities 
hardly worthy to be termed individuals, 

Nor do I hold with those moral writers 
who love to cut our combs by belittling us, 
We know perfectly well that we have a 





fine stock of imperfections within us, and 
desires which, if we were demi-gods of a 
noble kind, would be in some other order 
of beings instead of in us. But, on the other 
hand, we have at least glimpses of the 
possible in relation to us such as may well 
make us a little excited. 

We may be wrong in our placid assump- 
tion that the universe is made for our 
convenience ; but, at any rate, it suits us 
remarkably wei}. The cuckoo is, I imagine, 
sufficiently content with the hedge-spar- 
row’s nest, though it was not built specially 
for her lying-in. 

Upon these and the like grounds, there- 
fore, I object to such doctrine as the fol- 
lowing in one of Gay’s mild, byt palatable 
little fables, I dare say you know the 
context. Man has just been congratulating 
himeelf upon the convenience of the world 
for his purposes : 

‘* [ cannot,” he adds, ‘' raise my worth too high’; 

Of what vast consequence am I!” 


‘* Not of th’ importance you suppose,” 
Replies a flea upon his nose ; 

** Be humble, learn thyself to scan ; 
Know, pride was never made for man. 
‘Tis vanity that swells thy mind. 

What, heav’n and earth for thee design’d, 
For thee, made only for our need, ; 
‘That more important fleas might feed !” 


It seems, upon the whole, probable that 
if pride was made for any creatures upon 
the face of the earth, it was made for us. 
And we know pretty well that most things 
which are, exist for some purpose. 





MR. WINGROVE’S WAYS. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER I. 


‘“‘GREAT Scott!” exclaimed Dick Win- 
grove, throwing down his fork with some 
haste, ‘‘ con I beg your pardon, father, 
but what in the world is this?” 

‘‘Do I understand you to refer to this 
pie, Dick?” enquired his father, placidly 
helping himself to the viand in question. 

Mr. Wingrove and his two! sons were 
dining together in the large and pleasant 
dining-room of his house in Bath. 

Mrs. Wingrove was dead. She had died 
when her youngest son was only a few 
weeks old, and her memory would seem to 
have faded from Mr. Wingrove’s mind ; 
for he rarely, if ever, mentioned her. Her 
outward personality, however, could not 
well fade trom kis mind, for it was always 
before his eyes in the form of a large por- 
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trait hanging in the dining-room. This por- 
trait represented a person of middle age, 
clothed in a grey garment, and standing on 
an emerald grass-plot, with a country resi- 
dence behind her. The country residence 
was of a size to have gone easily into the 
pocket of the grey garment; but artistic 
criticism was not Mr. Wingrove’s strongest 
point, such matters as drawing or perspec- 
tive were to him unconsidered trifles,and the 
work of art in question was to him, when he 
thought of it at all, simply “ poor Emily’s” 
picture, 

The artist had depicted the countenance 
of “poor Emily” as somewhat ordinary 
and plain ; and among the early friends of 
the Wingroye family a controversy raged. 
There were those who said Mr. Wingrove 
never would have sought his wife’s hand 
at all if she had possessed no greater 
personal attractions than those given her 
in the picture ; and there were those who 
contradicted this, saying that the hand 
of the artist had been directed by truth, 
and that “poor Emily’s” simple-minded 
spouse had sought and won her, without a 
single thought of such a detail as appear- 
ance, 
fi, The truth was, as usual, rather out of 
reach. For the period when the seeking 
occurred was more than three decades ago, 
and Dick, the aforesaid younger son, was 
twenty-nine. He was seated on his 
father’s left hand, facing his elder brother 
Harold, and though his features were, for 
the moment,twisted into a look of irritation, 
it was easy to see that he was good-looking. 
He was tall and broad-shouldered; with 
fair hair and moustache, and quick, keen 
grey eyes. Between himself and his 
brother there was a very strong family 
likeness; but Harold Wingrove was darker 
in colouring than Dick, and both his face 
and manner showed plainly that he was 
five years his brother’s senior, 

Mr. Wingrove himself was a short, spare 
man, of about sixty-five. His face was 
smooth and comparatively unwrinkled for 
his years ; the most remarkable feature in 
it being his eyes. They were of a faded 
light blue, with a short-sighted look in 
them, and were placed unusually far apart 
from each other. The expression Mr. Win- 
grove’s face wore, which was evidently its 
normal one, was one of placid, simple good- 
nature and satisfaction. So short-sighted 
and so simple-minded did he look, that on 
a firat inspection a stranger, being acquainted 
with the controversy raging anent the de- 
parted Emily, would have at once decided 





that Mr. Wingrove had neither seen nor 
considered, when he wooed her, whether 
she were plain or pretty. But firet inspec- 
tions are, of necessity, cursory. 

“Did you allude to the pie, Dick?” he 
repeated, serenely, and raising his eyes to 
his son’s face. “If so, I do not under- 
stand you.” 

Outwardly, indeed, the pie before them 
was all that a pie should be, excellent in 
form, elaborately patterned at the edge of 
the crust, and delicately covered with the 
lightest powdering of white sugar, But 
when Mr. Wingrove helped it, he had, un- 
consciously to himself, been obliged to 
exercise most of his remaining power and 
muscle, in order to penetrate that ornate 
crust; and a certain silence had fallen 
suddenly on both Harold and Dick, after 
they received their portion of the pie—a 
silence which had been unbroken until 
Dick’s exclamation to his father. 

Neither the silence, nor Dick’s words 
themselves, seemed to strike Mr. Wingrove 
as worthy of note. He plied his own fork 
unconcernedly for an instant before he 
went on speaking. 

“T hardly think there can be much 
amiss, Dick,” he said a moment or two 
later, with a beaming smile of condescend- 
ing superiority, which he shed impartially 
on both sons; “the pie was made for me 
by fair fingers—very fair fingers,” he added, 
while the smile grew more beaming with 
the repetition. 

A sudden, rapid flash of intelligence went 
across Dick’s face. 

“ Fair fingers !” ejaculated he, under his 
breath ; “I thought as mucb.” 

“ Fair fingers, sir?” said Harold, laying 
down his fork, and looking interestedly 
and interrogatively at his parent. He was 
conscious, as he spoke, of a sharp, sudden 
pain in the region of his ankle ; but beyond 
a feeling of vexation at what he believed 
to be his stupidity in knocking up against 
the footstool he did not give the sensation 
another thought. 

“Fair fingers, Harold,” returned Mr. 
Wingrove, with a certain elation in his 
voice, which grew stronger as he became 
aware that Dick was including himself and 
the pie in a glance which might be spoken 
of as menacing. “ Miss Margetson made it 
for me—for us, I should say. And I find 
no fault with it,” he continued, looking at 
each in turn with a confident smile. 

“ It’s uneatable, and I am not surprised.” 
Dick’s remark would be best characterised 
as alow growl. His elder brother looked 
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at him in some surprise, and turned again 
to his father. 

‘Miss Margetson, sir! Who is she, 
and why, may I ask, is she cooking for 
your table?” Another still sharper pain 
attacked Harold’s ankle at this moment, 
He again privately anathematised his care- 
lessness, and disregarded it. 

‘*Miss Margetson! My dear Harold, 
do you mean to say that it is since you 
were last in Bath that Mrs. Margetson 
came here? She lives on the Easton Road. 
A most charming person, with a still more 
charming daughter. I have the happiness 
to possess the acquaintance of both.” 

Here Mr, Wingrove made a slight pause, 
and turned his attention to his plate. He 
grappled steadily with the pie-crust on it 
for some moments with an air which tried 
to seem unconscious of its undoubted hard- 
nees ; then a catastrophe overtook him in 
his efforts. An unusually vigorous inser- 
tion of his fork into the last remaining 
piece caused it to sever and fly apart unex- 
pectedly, with a suddenness that nearly 
upset Mr. Wingrove’s equilibrium. He 
somewhat hastily laid down his fork and 
the struggle together, and, saying hurriedly 
to the servant, “You can take away, 
Robert,” turned to resume his conversation 
with his elder son. 

Dick’s countenance was overspread by 
a cynical smile ; but he said nothing. He 
only lifted up his arms carelessly to have 
his plate removed, and then, folding them 
on the table, prepared to listen heedfully 
to his father’s and brother’s further 
remarke. 

‘* How this pie came into my possession,” 
continued Mr. Wingrove, cheerily. ‘ Well, 
I will explain. There was a cookery compe- 
tition at the end of a course of cooking 
lectures in the town a week or 80 ago, and 
I was asked to be one of the judges of the 
exhibits. Several young ladies went in for 
this—to use the slang of the day— 
and Dr. Kingston and myself adjudged 
the prizes. We did not award one to 
Mies Margetson ; I hardly know why, but 
Kingston seemed to think that two of the 
others were superior to hers; in fact, he 
was a trifle obstinate abont it, said 
that merit alone was the criterion, and 
seemed to think nothing of a lady’s feelings. 
And I’m sure I quite forget how any of 
them tasted; but hers must have been 
excellent, such a charming young person as 
she is. I was sorry with all my heart for 
Kingeton’s obstinacy ; and meeting her a 
few days later in Milsom Street, I stopped 





her, and congratulated her, and told her 
my feelings’ She seemed pleased; and 
she then and there promised to make me 
the counterpart of that pie. This is it. 
She brought it herself this morning. And 
it ie——_—” 

‘Hopelessly indigestible,” put in Dick, 
tersely. 

“ Worthy of the fair maker,” continued 
Mr. Wingrove, without hearing or heeding 
his son’s remark, 

They were at the moment partaking of 
his favourite cheese — Gorgonzola — and 
perhaps this had swept from his mind the 
details of the pie-crust’s consistency, 

There was a slight pause after Mr. 
Wingrove’s explanation. Then Harold 
looked up from his plate, 

“Is she young, sir,” he said—" this Miss 
Margetson ?” 

Before Mr. Wingrove could answer, 
Dick rose hastily from the table. 

“Can we have coffee in the drawing- 
room, father?” he said. ‘This room is 
draughty. Come, Harold,” he added, to 
his brother; and before either of the other 
two had quite grasped the meaning of his 
words, he had opened the door, ushered 
his father and brother through it, and into 
the drawing-room. In that womanless 
house, the only characteristic of a drawing- 
room left to the room so called, was its 
name ; of ordinary drawing-room appoint- 
ments and furnishings there were no 
traces. But there were several most com- 
fortable easy-chairs, a soft, if much worn, 
carpet, and a large fireplace, in which, at 
this moment, a small wood fire was 
crackling brightly. September though it 
was, the nights were very chilly. 

Mr. Wingrove placed himself in one of 
the easy-chairs, while Dick drew up 
another for his brother, and proceeded to 
hand his father a cup of coffee from the 
tray which the servant had set down on a 
small table beside the fire. 

‘You were asking, my dear Harold,” 
began Mr. Wingrove, as he stirred his 
coffee contemplatively and complacently, 
“about Miss Margetson.” 

“T asked, sir,” responded his- son, “ if 
she were——” 

But an unforeseen incident cut him 
short. Dick, in sitting down, with his 
own cup in his hand, overturned it into 
the fender, and a slight delay occurred 
before the traces and results of his catas- 
trophe were set to rights again. By the 
time peace was restored, Harold Wingrove 
had apparently forgotten his interest in 
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Miss Margetson, for he turned to his 
father and began to retail, with the air of 
enjoyment common to all imparters of 
gossip, masculine and feminine, the latest 
anecdotes current at his club concerning the 
private life of leading politicians. 

Harold Wingrove had a Government 
appointment in London. He had come 
down to Bath that same evening on one 
of the Saturday to Monday visits which 
he not unfrequently made to his father and 
brother. The object of this special visit 
was to announce to them his own engage- 
ment to a young lady at Surbiton, a Miss 
Marion Byrne. He had received his 
father’s congratulations before dinner, and 
had farther dwelt somewhat oxhaustively 
on her charms to his brother Dick, in the 
latter’s dressing-room ; summing up her 
individuality, when the dinner-bell rang, 
with lover-like simplicity, in the state- 
ment that she was “the sweetest girl in 
the world.” 

Dick Wingrove was an architect in Bath, 
and lived at home in his father’s house. 
He was very clever, his connection was so 
rapidly increasing that he had lately taken 
a partner, and he was spoken of on all 
sides as “a rising young man.” 

But there was on his countenance at 
this moment none of the tranquillity that 
should belong to a young man in so satis- 
factory a position. The cynical look that 
had overspread his face at dinner deepened ; 
and as he listened to his father and 
brother the irritation that had marred his 
good-looking face increased momentarily. 
He finished his replenished coffee-cup, set 
it down, and, taking out his matches, 
proceeded to light a cigarette with frown- 
ing concentration. 

“T can’t think how Harold could be 
such a duffer,” he said to himself, men- 
tally, as he did so, ‘Talking about Miss 
Margetson when I kicked him twice to 
shut up! He might know for himself, too, 
Tl have a word or two with him later 
on, eee if I don’t. It’s all very well,” he 
pursued, as a loud laugh from his father 
and brother made him look up; “it’s all 
very well to sit here and talk so agreeably 
about Gladstone and Balfour, when you 
live in town, while you have none of the 
everlasting bother and responsibility of 
father! Let Harold try him for a week,” 
said Dick, incoherently and feelingly, 
“then where would his anecdotes be? 
Never mind, I’ll have it out when father’s 
gone to bed.” 





that his father would never either lay 
down his pipe or rise from his chair. But 
as the clock struck half-past ten, Mr. 
Wingrove did both, 

“Good night, my dear Harold,” he said ; 
“T don’t know really which is most gratify- 
ing, your visit or its object.” 

Dick fetched his father’s lighted candle 
while Harold answered, and proceeded, 
according to his nightly custom, to carry 
it upstairs for him. This ceremony over, 
he returned to the drawing-room to find 
his brother Harold taking up his tobacco- 
pouch and looking at it reflectively. 

“T don’t think Til have another pipe, 
Dick,” he said, as Dick entered ; ‘‘time’s 
getting along, and I’ve been rather late 
three or four nights this week.” 

“T don’t care if you’ve been late six or 
seven,” responded Dick, brusquely, ‘ you'll 
have the pipe—at any rate you'll stay here 
a bit. I want to speak to you.” 

He flung himself again into his easy- 
chair as he spoke, 

“To speak to me?” said Harold, with 
some surprise, but no great interest in his 
tone, and a decided expression of languid 
indifference on his face; “speak away, old 
man, then—only don’t be long. What do 
you want ?” 

‘**What doI want?’ I want to know 
how on earth you conld talk to father 
about Miss Margetson ! ” 

* Why on earth shouldn’t I talk to him 
about Miss Margetson ?” 

‘Surely, Harold, you don’t need telling 
what father’s ways are!” 

‘‘T know it’s one of them to try to make 
himself agreeable to any pretty young 
lady who may cross his path—if that’s 
what you mean. Bat that’s an old tale, 
surely ?” 

“ Yes,” burst forth Dick, angrily, “it 
is an old tale; and that’s jast it! What 
in the world is to be done?” 

“T don’t see that anything is to be 
done,” said his brother, placidly crossing 
his legs as he answered; ‘at his age you 
don’t expect to alter father’s idiosyncrasies, 
do you?” 

“ Tdiosyncrasies !” echoed Dick, seizing 
the poker and violently beating the glow 
out of a dying red ember in the grate ; 
‘it’s more than idiosyncrasies, Harold ! 
It’s—it’s a torment!” He let the poker 
fall with a crash. “It takes all my 
energies, and more than all my time, to 
cope with him at all!” 

“Tm very sorry, old man, 


began 


Daring the next hour it seemed to Dick | Harold. 
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“Sorry!” returned the other; ‘you'd 
be sorrier if you lived with him! Why, 
what is it—three months—since you were 
here last? And the trouble I’ve had with 
him since then—the idiotic things he’s 
done. I never was a letter-writing man, 
you know—I prefer telegrams—but if I 
were in the habit of writing to you, 
I could have filled sheets with his 
doings!” 

“Just as well you didn’t,” said his un- 
sympathetic brother. ‘I shouldn’t have 
had time to read them.” 

‘*Well, to give you an instance; an 
instance that I'll speak of first, because it 
is ” 

“Get on,” interposed Harold; “it’s 
getting late.” 

‘‘Hang the time! You listen to me. 
Did you ever—no, I believe you never did 
—meet the Armitages? Thank goodness, 
they’re gone to live in Bristol now. Bat, 
before they went, father made himself 
utterly foolish with them. He carried on 
in the most senseless fashion with Jenny. 
She’s the youngest and the prettiest. Good- 
ness only knows how he came to know 
them. I never knew he did till one even- 
ing—the evening I’m going to tell you of. 
I know them—they’re cousins of Mayo 
—my partner; and the way I found it 
out was this: I went in to their house to 
tea with Mayo, on my way home one 
afternoon. We were shown into the 
front drawing-room, and before we had 
been there three minutes the most ex- 
cruciating row you ever heard in your 
life came from the back room. Jenny 
was accompanying, and some one was 
playing the flute with her—awfully. Mayo 
and I set our teeth and waited till Mary 
Armitage came in. Then he asked her if 
she couldn’t stopit, somehow. She opened 
the folding-doors, and—I never was sotaken 
aback, I think—there was father! Father 
in his go-to-meeting rig, standing beside 
Jenny, with his head on one side, screwing 
and blowing away at that flute. You bet, 
I never felt such an awful fool in my life | 
He didn’t, bless you ; not a bit of it! He 
came smiling up the room with Jenny, 
complimenting her, and carrying on as if 
he were twenty, instead of nearly seventy. 
He didn’s even mind when he saw me. 
He smiled, and said something about an 
unexpected meeting, and went calmly on 
with Jenny just the same. After tea he 
went calmly back to the piano, but before 
he took up that flute, I rose and left; I 
couldn’t stand it any more,” 








Dick paused for breath, and Harold 
took his pipe from his lips reflectively. 

‘You spoke to father? Reasoned with 
him, I mean?” he said, to his brother, 
questioningly, a moment or so later. 

‘Reasoned with him! You might as 
well reason with the milestones on the 
Bristol road,” said that father’s distracted 
son, “All he said was that Jenny enjoyed 
the duets as much as he did, and he saw 
nothing ridiculous in it at all!” 

Harold did not speak, but his indifferent 
expression of countenance had changed, 
while Dick talked, to a very contemplative 
one, and he had apparently forgotten his 
haste to go to bed, for he slowly filled and 
lighted another pipe. 

“There was worse than that, though,” 
Dick pursued, breaking the short silence, 
“There was Mrs. Smith-Ridgway.” 

“What about Mre. Smith-Ridgway ? 
Who's she $” 

‘‘She’s the widow of an Indian judge, 
and——” 

“Not that dreadful little, sallow, dark- 
eyed woman who stopped father in the 
street one day when I was with him last 
time I was down?” 

“That's her!” cried Dick, excitedly 
and ungrammatically. ‘‘She’s awfal!” 

“How? Has father tried it on with 
her 3” 

“Tried it on with her! Rather! And, 
to make it worse, she saw through him 
in a twink, and went for him. He got 
introduced to her at some garden party ; 
you've no idea of the diasipations he trots 
out to while I’m at work. She, it appears, 
is—or pretends to be—a great botanist 
and naturalist. I dare say she’s found 
it handy before now. However, father 
caught on, like anything. For a week, 
I give you my word, he was never in 
when I got home for lunch, And, when 
he did come home, he had always his 
hands full of nettles, or birds’ nests, or 
flowery stuff of some sort, which he said 
was for Mrs, Smith-Ridgway. Ha had 
‘accompanied her on a charming bo- 
tanical expedition,’ he said. Then in the 
afternoon he used to carry all the stuff 
round to her house to press it and so forth; 
and whenever I did chance to come across 
him with her it was evident she was going 
it like one o'clock. I was at my wits’ end. 
Icouldn’t stop at home from work to see 
after him. Mrs. Smith-Ridgway would 
have married him before this,if it hadn’t 
been for an accident that kept him out 
of her way for a bit. He came home one 
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day with a sprained ankle; I couldn't 
imagine how he got it, and he wouldn't 
tell me, bless you. But it came out, You 
may imagine how I felt when Mayo asked 
me how my father was, after his fall from 
the tree! It turned out that he had 
been seen in Hampton woods climbing a 
tree to get some rare nest or other for 
Mrs. Smith-Ridgway! Climbing trees 
at his age! He might have broken his 
neck! I could have shaken him !” 

“ Dick, you’re exaggerating |!” 

“On my honour, Harold, it is as true 
as gospel. And that’s not half! He 
nearly caught his death of cold star-gazing 
with one of the Harrison girls who is 
astronomical and intellectual—he had 
bronchitis, and I was up with him all the 
next night. He got awful cramp in his 
rheumatic shoulder sitting to the other 
Harrison girl, who wanted him as a model 
for Saint Jerome. He got half drowned 
getting water-lilies for Miss Margetson to 
wear on her frock at a dance; and now 
he’s ruining his digestion and ours, eating 
her abominable pastry. She’s the last, and 
he seems to me to get worse with every 
one.” 

Dick broke off with a very heavy sigh. 

“Do you think anything would be 
gained by my putting things before him %” 
said Harold, after a long and thought- 
ful pause. 

“No,” said his brother, dejectedly. 
“ Nothing—I don’t believe talking’s any 
use. But something must be done; I’m 
blessed if I know what; but my life’s a 
burden to me, that’s all I can say.” 

He rose as he spoke, and flung away the 
end of his cigarette. ‘Good night, old 
man,” he said ; “I’ve kept you an age.” 

But Harold did not take his brother's 
hand at once. “It’s much worse than I 
thought,” he said, slowly. “But don’t 
you worry, Dick; we'll do something. I 
shall try, at any rate. I'll have a regular 
talk to him to-morrow.” 





** Good 


*‘T wish you Inck,” said Dick. 
night, old fellow,” 

Harold grasped his brother's hand 
warmly, The two men were very fond 
of each other in a reserved and undemon- 
strative way. They went their respective 
ways to bed. Dick laid his head on his 
pillow, soothed by the consciousness that 
he had entered upon the placid hours in 
which he might safely relax his rigorous 
cares, and possess his soul in peace; the 
few hours for which his father was in | 
his own room in bed. 

Harold also thought gratefully of the 
coming night as a sort of bulwark be- 
tween him and his attempt to reason with | 
his father. 

“Til have it out to-morrow,” he mur- 
mured, sleepily. ‘To-morrow, if I can 
get hold of him. There’s nothing to 
bother about just now.” 

It is doubtful whether either brother 
would have experienced these soothing 
sentiments could he have seen on Mr. 
Wingrove’s dressing-room table the news- 
paper which that gentleman had been 
perusing in seclasion before he sank into 
the arms of slumber. 
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Sore Throat. 


Falcon House, 1, Ethelbert Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 

Many thanks for the ‘‘Bent.” I suffered.a great deal 

from sore throat. The “ BeLr” has done me a lot of good. 
I have not had an attack since I wore it. 


ELLEN A. BRIA. 


Tired and Sleepy. 
8, Luther Street, Great Homer Street, Liver 
The “*BeLr” you sent to my daughter last we 
find that she is much better. She is twenty years of 
and unmarried. Always felt tired and sleepy. That 
quite left her. Now she is able to walk and do her wo 
with great ease since wearing the “ Belt.’ 





MARY WEBSTER. 





Rheumatic Fever. 


49, Richmond Street, 

Burton Hill. 

Dear Sir,—I was suffering from 
the effects of Rheumatic Fever 
when I purchased your Belt, and 
was so weak that I could scarcely 
walk across the room. From the 
very day I took to it, I found my 
strength gradually returning, and 


EVERY LADY in the LAND 


SHOULD WEAR 


Dr. Garter Moffat’s 


FEATHER-WEIGHT 


Find Great Relief. 


7, Broomside Cottages, 
Durham 
I received the Belt, and havi 
applied it, find a great relief. 
Mrs. ANN HI* 


Weak Back and He. 











now after two months’ experience 
I am free from the Rheumatic 
pains, and my general health is 
altogether much improved. 


HARRIET SMART, 
Rheumatism, Swelling 


Electric Belt 


Weakness. 


Long Neer, Sittingbourn 

I am happy to say I am be 
than I have been for a long ° 
Mrs. N. BELL 





and Pain. 


of good. The swelling and pain 
in the fingers and shoulders are 
now very slight indeed. 

Mrs. BELCHER. 





and BRACES UP 
the Whole System. 


Head Nearly Well 


114, Hubert Grove, London Road’ pnd Nerves much Stro: 
ube: trove, Li 

, Stockwell, ieoke °3. W. INVIGORATES, Fern Cottage, Bigfrith., 
The Belt, Iam thankful to say, Cookham Dean, near Maidenk 

has done me an exceeding amount STRENGTHENS, I have worn the Belt, and 


pleased to say my head is ne 
well, and my nerves are m 
stronger. 

Mrs. JAMES SILVE) 








Endured Rheumatism for nearly 5 years. 


0.S.R. St. Scholasticas Priory, 

Lianthony Abbey, Abergavenney. 
Your wonderful “Brett” which you sent me has com- 
pletely taken away the Rheumatism I had endured for 
nearly 5 years. I shall be happy to speak of the benefits 
derived from your treatment, if it will in any way help to 
relieve Other sufferers. 
Rev. DAME MARY CECILIA, Nun. 


Biliousness and Sick Headache. 


8, Parker’s Terrace, Goodhead Street, Wilford Road. 
Dear Sir,—About six months ago I. purchased from you 
a ‘ Beit” for biliousness and sick headache. After wearing 
it only a month, I was much relieved, and now, I am pleased 
to say, I feel quite cured of my troublesome complaint. 
HARRIET WILDBORE. 








Done me more good than all the medi 
| have taken for the last 12 years. 


Lower Cotham, Brow, Bristo: 
Four months ago I purchased from you one of your 
electric ‘‘ BELTS,” which I have worn ever since, and I 
most happy to tell you that it has done me more good tl 
all the medicine I have taken for the last 12 years. 
digestion is better and lungs acting well. You m 
remember it is 12 years I have been like this, but I [ 
sure that I have arrived at the right cure in electricity. 
J. BOARI 
Acute Neuralgia. 
Exeter Buildings, Redlaud Park, Bris 
Dear: Sir,—My wife has been quite cured of a very se 


Acute Neuralgia in the arm entirely through your applian 
W. IMBELEL 
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GENTLEMEN should read the following: 





Pains in Back. 


52, Park Lane, Faversham. 
Ihave received great benefit from your 5/6 electric Belt, 
hich Thad a month ago. I have not had a pain in my 
ck since. I write now for one fora lady friend wh¢ omy rs 
puch. L. SPILLETT. 


Pains in Back. 


I thought I would give the 
I have not felt the pains in my back since 


writing to you. 
I have worn it, 





The Limes, Watford, Near Rugby, 
Belt a fair trial before 





N. H. ROWE. 





Giddiness and Weak 
Circulation. 
144, Perth Road, Dundee. 
My sister has worn one of your 
elts, and kas been greatly bene- 
tied. Geo. CARGILL, 


Getting Quite Fat. 


Every MAN in the Kingdom 


SHOULD WEAR 


Dr. Carter Moffat’ 


FEATHER.- WEIGHT 


Pains and Weakness in 
the Back. 


50, Festus Street, 
Peas Hill Road. 
Dear Sir,—For a long time past 
IT have been suffering from severe 
Pains in the Back. Iam happy to 
Say, since wearing the Belt, the 





$8, Effingham Road, Reigute. 
Iam pleased to say that I am 
mch better now since wearing 
pur Belt. In fact, I am getting 
nite fat; everyone is saying how 
li I am looking. 


Kiectric Belt 


pains have entirely left me, and 
I am enabled*to’ attend to my 
work as usual, 

W. LEDGER. 





W. COLEMAN. = 


Trinity House, Hastings. 
I cannot express to you how 
weh better I feel since wearing 
pur electric Belt. ‘The pains and 
peasiness I complained of have 
rgely gone; I can strongly 
bmumend my friends to wear your 
lts, A. G. GOATLY, 











AS IT IMPARTS INCKE KEASED 
VITALITY, 
STRENGTH, 
and ENERGY 


sol to the Healthy as well as to the 
Debilitated Constitution. 


Returning Good Health. 


Head Department, c/o Barlows, 
Heildon. 
I beg to testify to-the efticacy of 
your appliance, which has done 
me much good. I shall soon be in 
better health than ever I was. 
JOHN J. WILSON, 








iver Affection, and Nervous Debility. 


Bristol and South Wales Cabinet Works, 

, Victoria Street. and Temple Street, Bristol. 
For the last twenty years, I have been suffering 
pm Liver Affections and Nervous Debility. I was induced 


127 
ear Sir, 


try, in December last, your appliances, and now after 
bring them six months, am more than ple: ASE qd - be ing 
le to say I feel myself thorou ghly cured, J. SNARY. 


iver Gomplaint, Giddiness, and Pains 


in Back. 
146, Alfred Street, South, Nottingham. 
Dear Sir, Having purchased one of your Belts a short 


he ago, I am able to state that I have derived great benefit 
mfit, and I anr perfectly satisfied with it. I should add 
2 yurchased it for Liver complaint, Giddiness in the 





Habit 


Mrs, Drayton havin 
and having found gr : 
I have recomm« pont it to several of my friends, 


“ BELTS,” 


and they all speak 


ual Constipation. 


73, High Street, Lymington Hants. 

g suffered from habitual Constipaticn 
it relief from wearing one of your 
received. You are 


of great benefit 


welcome to use this in any way you think proper. 


(Signe a) WILLIAM DRAYTON, 


Excessive Weakness, Nervous Debility, 
and Spasms. 


Dear Sir,—For ye 
excessive weakness, 
by an accident I met 


eat better, sleep better, 


ars past I have been suffering from 
nervous debility and spasms, caused 
with a long time since. I can now 
and walk better, since wearing 











and Pain in the Back, E. H. BATTESBY. — | your Belt. a. WOCEOE. 
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ROAD & CORNER OF CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
Private Advice Form sent free on application. 


me and Address, and beware of spurious imitations, for which as 
€ charged by us is often demanded. 























































DR. CARTER MOFFAT’S ENERGIZING 


FEATHER- ELECTRIC BELTS 


WEIGHT 


are guaranteed to be equal in power to much advertised Electric Belts costing one 
guinea. Every person is earnestly advised to procure one at once, and they will be 


astonished at the speedy and permanent restorative powers therein contained. They 


STRENGTHEN & BRACE UP the whole NERVOUS SYSTEM 


restore the lost healthy complexion and enfeebled powers, bring back the keen sense of 
appetite, & speedily resuscitate the whole physical & mental energies of the Body & Mind. 











EVERY MAN and WOMAN | DR. CARTER MOFFAT’ 


Should writeat 
once for a Copy 
of 


Dr. Carter 
Moffat’s 


NEW WORK 


“ ELECTRICITY 
IN FAILING 
HEALTH,” 


GRATIS & POST FREE. 


Indicating the symp- 
toms of many ailments 
which the patient may 
recoynize on reading, 


and the benefits to be derivea from the applicauon of 
his genuine electrical health-giving appliances for self- 


application. 











GOOD REASONS why 
DR. CARTER MOFFAT’'S 


ELECTRIC BODY BELT 
Should be WORN BY ALL. 


it braces up, invigorates, and stimulates the 
entire frame. 

it is a genuine electrical appliance. 

itis a constant store house of electricity, 

it never gets out of. order. 

it exercises a cooling influence in warm 
weather, 

its electricity is absorbed by the system. 

it protects highly important organs. 

it acts in sympathy with every nerve and 
muscle of the body. 

it may be worn in all climates. 

no vinegar or other acids need be used. 

it will last for years, is pleasant and comfort- 
able to wear, and inexpensive 

it removes morbid and impure matters from 
the blood, and restores to health, strength 
and vitality, the most weakened, debilitated 
and shattered constitution. 


BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 








Inventions. 


Health Inventions and 
Appliances are used 
by 


H. M. the Queen. 
Their R. H. 

The Prince and 
Princess of Wales, 
Princess Louise. 
Also by the 
Marquis of Lorne, 
Marquis of Salisbury 


Rt. Hon, 


W. E. Gladstone, 
Duke of Argyle, 
Lord Churchill, 


and many others; in- 
cluding about 150 M.P’s 
1,100 Clergymen, and 
many thousands of 
Private Individuals in 
every part of the world. 


Over 3,U0U Special £ditorial Articles have appeared 
in the principal London, Provincial and Colonial News- 
papers in support of Dr. Carter Moffat's Health-giving 








ORDER FORM TO BE DETACHED. 





Magneto-Eleciric Battery 60., 
IMPERIAL MANSIONS, 
(OPPOSITE TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD), 





> 





OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 








Please send per return post ccmennennnsnn 
Dr. CARTER MOFFAT’S feather-weight ELECTRIC BELTS 
Address:— 


for @ (centieman) 





size of waist next Body 








DUALISTIC LONDON.” 


Cheques crossed ‘**d& Co.” 


P.O.0.’s and P.O.’s to be made payable at G.P.O., and 
TELEGRAMS: 


One Belt 5/6, Two 10/6, Three 15/-, Five 24/-, post free. 
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